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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


AND THE EARTH WAS WITHOUT FORM AND VOID; AND DARKNESS 
WAS ON THE FACE OF THE DEEP. 
‘Genesis I. 2. 


THIS is one of the times in the long world story when the 
elements seem to be returning to the chaos and ancient 
: night from whichjthey originally{derived. No 
wee Rene longer is the division of light from darkness 
clear to men, nor is the ground firm under 
their feet. Confusion and disorder are all about them, and the 
uncertainty, engendered by this state of things in men’s 
thoughts, surrounds and paralyses them. Ina homely phrase 
people “ do not know what to be at,’’ and they are not often 
helped by the political use made of the disordered state of 
the world. The slogans are stale and are seen to be false. 
Who now—with the possible exception of Sir Stafford Cripps 
—believes that ‘‘man was born free”? Who now thinks 
that laws and property have only to be abolished in order to 
make men contented and happy? Yet two revolutions have 
been founded on these axioms. The French Revolution of 
1789 on the first and the revolution we are living through now 
on the second, and the Marxists continue to shout the doctrines 
of Marx as if they had not been shown up in every way and 
proved wrong from A to Z. Perhaps the distinguishing mark 
of our modern revolutionaries will be seen to be the misuse 
of language, as ‘‘democracy’”’ for State slavery. The most 
curious thing is that they seem unaware of their own dis- 
crepancies, as when the Socialists scream for the incarcera- 
tion of Sir Oswald Mosley because he advocates fascism, 
while they ardently support that other fascism known as 
Socialism. The curious thing is that both the Fascists and 
Marxists advocate the return to serfdom. After man’s 
passionate pilgrimage—it has lasted for centuries—towards 
personal liberty, here are two great groups, both international 
parties and existent in almost all European countries, who 
clamour for the reimposition of slavery. And not even the 
example of what Communism is doing in eastern Europe 
cures them. In France hundreds of Frenchmen have actually 
been fighting under Russian orders, to destroy their own 
liberties. It is an example of ‘mass-madness such as cannot 
often have been seen. 
VOL. XXX I 
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THE London Conference met on November 25, disagree- 
ments occurred at once, and showed how cold a wind was 

blowing from the East. The early sessions of 
ad a the Ministers did nothing to warm it. Differ- 

erence 

ences arose over the agenda. Mr. Molotov 
wanted to begin by discussing procedure for the preparation 
of the German Peace Treaty. The other Ministers argued 
that procedure depended on the decisions taken on matters of 
substance: and in any event they desired to make the 
Austrian treaty first. When Mr. Molotov stuck to his guns as 
usual, the other Ministers gave way—as the Russians had no 
doubt calculated—in order to avoid a breakdown at the out- 
set. Mr. Molotov then launched forth into speeches, prepared 
and delivered for the benefit of the Germans. His thesis 
represented the Soviet Government as pressing for the swift 
conclusion of peace, and desiring the formation of a democratic 
government for the whole of Germany and in general striving 
like a lonely Galahad in a den of thieves for the establishment 
of a “democratic ’”’ peace. Deep-seated disagreements were 
inevitable, and Mr. Molotov’s shadow-boxing could not con- 
ceal their nature. On the first point of substance to be tackled 
—German assets in Austria—Mr. Molotov refused even to 
formulate his wishes, and by his obduracy made agreement on 
a peace treaty with Austria impossible. On the economic 
questions which must be settled before a German treaty can 
be made, the Russian delegate followed his Moscow line, 
again claiming reparations to a total of 10,000 million 
dollars, and once more linking reparations and German unity. 
Mr. Molotov did not show the slightest inclination to come to 
terms with Western views as regards any of the major ques- 
tions before the London Conference. Moreover, in London, 
as previously, he again resorted to the Soviet diplomatic 
technique of false accusations, provocative statements, and 
tendencious charges against the Western Allies. The result 
is that nothing has been or could be done towards a general 
peace treaty, and the Western Allies will have to make their 
own arrangements. After all the U.S.A. refused to honour the 
Versailles Treaty that President Wilson had negotiated, and 
France and England were left carrying the baby. There is 
nothing new under the sun. This latest evidence that a 
military alliance is apt to end when peace breaks out should 
not surprise us, nor is the ensuing division of Germany on the 
whole a bad thing for the rest of Europe. 


Mr. Motortov did, however, state Soviet aims quite clearly. 
On November 26, the second day of the London Conference, 
he said that the Soviet Union— 
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“ has always undeviatingly defended, and will continue 
Soviet Aims and to defend, the interests of the establishment of a 
Soviet Phrases democratic peace in Europe and beyond the bounds of 
Europe.” 


And on December 1 he was even more specific, informing his 
fellow-Ministers that :— 


“The Soviet delegation considers that our task is the estab- 
lishment of a democratic peace in Europe. This signifies, among 
other things, that we must achieve the transformation of the old, 
aggressive Germany into a new, democratic, peace-loving Germany. 
. . » The Soviet Government considers that the establishment of 
a democratic peace in Europe is indissolubly linked with the 
transformation of Germany into a democratic, peace-loving state.” 


Rightly interpreted, these passages are perfectly clear. The 
terms that unlock their meaning are ‘‘ democratic” and 
“peace-loving.” They are what the law knows as terms of 
art. Their signification is not to be expressed in a single 
word. When uttered by Mr. Molotov (or any other Soviet or 
Communist leader) the word “‘ democratic ’’ means “ Soviet ”’ 
or, better, ‘‘ Soviet and Communist ” ; while “‘ peace-loving ”’ 
is an epithet automatically applied to the Soviet Union or any 
Soviet vassal state. If for “‘ democratic ”’ and “ peace-loving ”’ 
we substitute ‘“‘ Soviet and Communist,’”’ we can at once see 
how frankly Mr. Molotov has spoken. Of course, the Soviet 
Government has always striven to establish ‘‘ a [Soviet and 
Communist] peace in Europe and beyond the bounds of 
Europe.” Of course, this requires “ the transformation of the 
old Germany into a new [Soviet and Communist] Germany.” 
And, of course, “‘ the Soviet Government considers that the 
establishment of a [Soviet and Communist] peace in Europe 
is indissolubly linked with the transformation of Germany 
into a [Soviet and Communist] State.’”’ We could not ask for 
a blunter statement. If we object that ‘‘ democratic ”’ and 
“ peace-loving ”’ are not properly to be equated with ‘“ Soviet 
and Communist,” Mr. Molotov can reply, with Humpty 
Dumpty, that he is not ruled by words, but makes them mean 
what he wants. And in truth this is no mere matter of words 
alone, but of the political power that words can give. In the 
popular mind “ democratic’ and “ peace-loving ”’ are terms 
of approbation and favour which the directors of Soviet affairs 
have deliberately taken great care to seize for their own 
institutions and policies, at the same time. trying to deceive 
and mislead politically unsophisticated masses whom in 
certain circumstances they court by dubbing all important 
opposition to Soviet interests or policy as “ reactionary ”’ or 
“imperialistic,” or ‘‘ Fascist.’’ If the terms of nuclear physics 


» 
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or of Mahayana Buddhism had similar popular value, we may 
be sure that Soviet propagandists would try to pre-empt the 


good ones for themselves and to turn the bad ones against 
their opponents. 


THE statement which brought matters to a head at the 
London Conference was that made by Mr. Marshall on 

December 10. In this the American delegate 
Plain Speaking put the financial situation of the Allies in 

regard to Germany in a nutshell, nothing 
could be clearer than his language or its meaning. The 
Russian Government asks for reparations to the total value of 


$10,000m. Mr. Marshall will have nothing to do with such a 
claim. 


‘““T wish it to be clearly understood that the United 
States is not prepared to agree to any programme of 
reparations from current production as a price for the 
unification of Germany. One essential contribution we 
can make to European recovery is to determine here and 
now that except for agreed reparation in capital goods 
nothing shall be taken out of Germany except for counter- 
values which will produce the essential imports needed 
to enable Germans to survive. That was, in reality, 
agreed to at Potsdam, but developments have been 
otherwise. 

“In western Germany the United States and Great 
Bnitain are pouring in food to keep Germans alive. This 
is costing some $700m. a year. At the same time in eastern 
Germany assets are being taken out at a rate and value 
which we estimate to be over $500m. a year. Also in that 
area German businesses, through one device or another, 
are being brought under Soviet ownership and placed 
in a gigantic Soviet trust. Thus, in effect, much of 
German economy operates for Soviet account. Also 
much German man-power is being taken out of productive 
effort either through forcible seizure or under the colour 
of contracts which are imposed ”’ (our italics). 


Ever since the Russians entered Germany in the spring of 
"45 they have looted right and left, now they want the British 
and the Americans to provide them with more loot. They 
will not get it. That game has been played too long. 


ALTHOUGH the breakdown of the London Conference was 
expected, a definite breach between East and West in Germany 

must mean re-arrangement. The difficulties 
The German and hardships resulting from the Russian 
refusal since Potsdam to allow the German 


Economy 
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economy to work as a unit have already produced an entire 
system of evasion and more or less illicit activity. Nominally, 
Germany has at present the strictest of controlled economies. 
The reality is very different. A correspondent in the Man- 
chester Guardian recently described it as follows :— 


“It would be oversimplifying the matter to say that the controls 
are entirely ignored by the population. A certain decorum is 
observed. . . . If a manufacturer makes a thousand shirts he will 
mention some of them to the Economic Office, and indeed some 
will eventually reach the consumer at the official price. But he 
sets aside a portion of his production to barter for extra food or 
coal for his workpeople; a portion to give to them outright in 
order that they will not steal; a portion to barter for repairs to 
his factory or new stocks of material; a portion to barter for food 
and goods for the consumption of his own family; and finally, 
perhaps, a portion to sell at “free” prices because the official 
price does not meet his production costs. 


“It would be an injustice to the shirt-maker to suggest that 
his system is in any way peculiar to him. It is the logical product 
of an economy in which the price system is unreal, the community 
of interest between the citizen and his Government has disappeared, 
and a foreign occupying Power carries ultimate responsibility. 
Throughout the German economy the official system is duplicated 
by an unofficial system of private enterprise. An elaborate technique 
of barter or ‘ compensation’ does duty for the healthy currency 
which is lacking. Within this system the strong and resourceful 
man can get what he needs; the weak and the punctilious go to 
the wall. But at least it produces and distributes goods, and even 
the honest official, preferring underhand activity to no activity 
at all, is often obliged to tolerate it. 

“One result of this system is that the machinery of Allied 
control—whether Russian, American, British or French—is to a 
certain extent by-passed.” 


BREAKDOWN in London has aggravated all these illicit, half- 
concealed, but tolerated economic activities. Insecurity and 
.. impoverishment in Western Germany must be 

= P vs expected, at least until West German economy 
sai has been partly reorganised. And since the 

hard, unending business of merely getting the wherewithal for 
survival overshadows most other aspects of German life, any 
economic change for the worse must have adverse political 
consequences to begin with. We have to say goodbye to the 
idea of a Germany held together by loose federal ties and not 
overweighted in heavy industries. This would have been to 
the advantage of the Germans themselves, the more so since 
the Germans strongly desire to return to their former unity ; 
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but the Russians are already trying to turn against the 
Western Powers German‘ opposition and resentment to the 
division of Germany for which Soviet policy itself is responsible. 
Soviet manceuvres to this end began in the early days of the 
London Conference, when a so-called “German People’s 
Congress for Unity and a Just Peace ’’ met in Berlin. This 
Congress was carefully packed by the Russians and their 
German agents in the Russian zone, its meetings were essen- 
tially a Communist occasion, and the resolution which it 
produced set out the ideas for a German peace along Russian 
lines in language that might have been—and perhaps was— 
dictated in Moscow. Communist propaganda in Germany is 
already dangerously reminiscent of the Nazi slogan, Ein 
Reich, ein Volk, ein Fuhrer ; nor can there be serious doubt 
that it is exploring a genuine and strong German feeling for 
a united country. The Western Allies have therefore no 
reason to expect much German support for a West German 
state. The Germans see the strength of Russia and the 
weakening of the democracies. They admire strength more 
than freedom. They have not minded the ruthlessness of 
Russia as much as we imagine, because they understand it and 
would themselves behave as the Russians do. They will mind 
the division of their country, but not the ensuing tyranny. 
For our own part, though we have worked hard to prevent it 
occurring, this division of Germany is not a bad thing. It 
is united Germany which has created two world wars. We 
think that two are enough. 


COMMUNIST campaigns in France and Italy have been 
ferocious during December. In France great economic 
difficulties and serious hardships falling 
upon many classes—especially urban ar- 
tisans and black-coated workers—prepared 
the ground. The Communists exploited their advantage to 
the full. In Marseilles there was serious rioting and the 
Communist ex-Mayor headed a group which sacked the 
H6tel-de-Ville, concentrating especially on carrying off or burn- 
ing the files containing evidence of previous Communist mal- 
administration. Strikes were widespread in the mines, the 
metallurgical and engineering industries, and on the railways 
—all Communist strongholds. At one stage strikers were 
estimated to number as many as two millions. But as the 
political purpose of the strike became more apparent, in- 
creasing numbers of workers went back to their jobs. A 
Communist strike order to Paris Métro and other transport 
workers had to be rescinded. A Cabinet crisis was swiftly 
overcome. The new Schuman Government kept its head. 


France in the 
Toils 
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Strong powers to prevent terrorisation, violence and sabotage 
were enacted. These powers in fact existed under the former 
criminal code, but were believed to have been superseded by 
the embodiment of the right to strike in the French constitu- 
tion. During the debates on this legislation the gross mis- 
conduct of the Communist members of the Chamber demon- 
strated once more how anti-parliamentary the Communist 
Party in fact is, and the strike has been called off. 

Many factors contributed to this failure. The Schuman 
Government were cool and firm, but conciliatory. Communist 
attempts to provoke the use of force against the strikers 
failed. The mere existence of General de Gaulle’s Rally of the 
French People helped to consolidate the forces of order. 
Communist methods aroused widespread anger and resent- 
ment. Communist gangs had smashed ballot boxes and 
destroyed the voting papers of miners who were against a 
strike called for political ends without consultation with the 
men; they had used violence against workers in other 
industries. The attempt to dominate the C.G.T. against 
the will of the non-Communist majority met with some 
effective opposition. Now non-Communist workers are break- 
ing away, while inside the C.G.T. strong efforts are being 
made to wrest control from revolutionary hands. Thus 
the Russian-promoted Communist attempt to seize power in 
France has so far failed. And the removal beyond French 
frontiers of Russian agents will make future attempts more 
difficult. 


ITALY shows the same pattern as France of labour unrest and 
violence, based on genuine grievances but fomented by revo- 
: lutionaries and directed by them to political 
hee ends, In the Bari area in the South, the 

“passage ~~ seasonal workers, who are unemployed in 
winter, normally earn enough in summer to see them through. 
In the present disordered world they are starving. But Milan 
affords an example of purely political agitation. There some 
7,000 delegates attended a congress in the Pirelli factory which 
was called to urge the formation of factory and workshop 
soviets. Another Communist demand has been the establish- 
ment of a peasant ‘‘ Constituent Assembly ’’—more or less on 
the Russian model. More immediately dangerous is the Com- 
munist attack on the freedom of the Italian press. In ten days 
during November more than a hundred party and newspaper 
offices were entered and smashed by Communists. In Rome 
an elaborate technique was evolved. Gangs raided newspaper 
stalls in many parts of the city, Independent and Right-wing 
papers were seized and burnt ; the gangs attacked and beat 
cyclists carrying such newspapers. ft-wing party news- 
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papers, on the other hand, were left untouched, but news- 
vendors have been warned that they must sell only Communist 
and pro-Communist Socialist publications. Communism in 
Italy has many sources of strength. Signor Togliatti, the 
leader of the Communist Party in Italy, puts its membership 
at two and a half millions, a not improbable total if the Left- 
wing Socialists led by Signor Nenni are included. Com- 
munism is strengthened by deep-rooted anti-clerical feeling 
and by a profound hatred of Mussolini’s Fascism, though it is 
to be noted that extreme Fascists have swung over to Com- 
munism with ease. On the other hand, the Catholics and the 
Centre Parties are strong, and they are against any more 
dictatorships ; but despite such powerful forces of political 
sanity and health, the future in Italy, as in France, is still 
threatened. The withdrawal of British troops leaves Italy 
on her north-west frontier in direct contact with Marshal Tito, 
while recent strikes and riots have manifestly aimed at over- 
throwing an Italian Government and destroying the prospect 
of American help. 


REVOLUTIONS may come and go, countries may change their 
allegiance, but nothing alters the great facts of geography 
: and Race. In the collapse of order in India 

— ony and in the extremity of misery to which we 
have condemned hundreds of thousands of 

Indians by our abandonment of them, these two unalterable 
facts have been once more clearly shown. Four million 
refugees have fled from Pakistan into Hindu territory. Their 
principal abode at present is in camps. One of these was 
described in The Times on December 6. It is at Kurukshetra, 
where once a great battle was fought between warring sects. 
The gods themselves took part in it. This particular camp 
holds 300,000 people. They arrived with what they stood 
up in. They had had no food. They came travelling on 
“roofs of trains, underneath the carriages and even on the 
engines . . . they found piles of unpacked tents being slowly 
pitched by an under-manned staff, yet only a few volunteered 
to help; even to-day they sit in their tens of thousands, 
helpless in their misery. . . .”” The administration was not 
up to the work. Disease is rife, though, at present, says 
The Times correspondent grimly “ only 60 die each day from 
the effects of exposure.” These poor things are the victims 
of political agitators—Ghandi and co.—and of our folly. 
Evidence of India’s future fate keeps coming in. Sir W. 
Kerr Fraser-Tytler spoke in London on December Io about 
the incursion of Pathan tribes into Kashmir. The conflict, 
when it came there, might well destroy in a few months “ the 
whole fabric of security built up by the British on the North- 
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west frontier of India in the past 100 years. Such a situation 
would give the Russians their opportunity,” he said. Those 
who controlled the Hindu Kush, the great mountain range 
which bisects Afghanistan, held the key to India. The 
speaker, Sir W. Kerr Fraser-Tytler, was British Minister 
in Afghanistan from 1935 to 1943. 


How long does it take an intelligent and well-educated Liberal 
to see that he has been mistaken ? In our own experience it 

has taken 40 years and two catastrophic wars 
= Cost of = to teach him. And even now he is all the 

ucation . ° ° ° 

time trying to revert. The disastrous election 
of 1905 brought the Liberals to power, they believed in Free 
Trade, in Internationalism, in Disarmament, in jettisoning the 
Empire. They had believed in these things for two genera- 
tions and had failed to notice what the world outside was like 
and what were our needs at home. The 1905 Government 
disarmed, they bolted, banged and barred the door against 
Imperial Preference. They pushed South Africa off. They 
allowed agriculture to decay. Everything was done for 
International Finance. In 1914 we had the First World War. 
It was a harsh lesson, we had fearful losses, our best were 
killed. “‘ But mark what I say,” said Lord Kitchener after he 
had been a member of the Cabinet for six months, ‘‘ These 
people will go straight back to all their old ideas directly the 
war is over. We have to beat the Germans flat, or they will 
catch us out again.”” He wasright. The Liberals went straight 
back to their old ideas, and as they are clever propagandists 
they took a lot of leading Conservatives with them. After 
1918 these clever people plumped for all the old ideas. The 
League of Nations was the first result, this led to the disarma- 
ment of Britain—quite as much a Conservative error as a 
Liberal one—we discouraged Empire trade and a huge roaring 
propaganda machine called the League of Nations UNION was 
set up in England to deflect our policy. No one quite knows 
where the money came from to pay for this and other “‘ peace ”’ 
efforts. But they completely bemused the schoolmaster class 
and public schools and universities became hotbeds of anti- 
patriotism. It was a general Trahison des Clercs. This 
phase lasted until the first Socialist Government, in 1929. 
Three million unemployed and other symptoms then called the 
attention of the public to the fact that Liberals-cum-intel- 
lectuals had got the country into a mess. In 1932 the Ottawa 
agreements with the Empire were made and, as these were on 
right lines, they had an instantaneous effect for good. 


But Liberal policies were too- deeply rooted to be quickly 
eradicated. The internationalists and free traders were dug 
> 1* 


The Rot 
Continues 
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in. The “ pacifists,’”’ i.e., those who wanted 
to keep England weak, were too numerous. 
During the ’thirties a band of Conservatives led 


by Mr. Chamberlain fought hard for Imperial Trade, but 
defence continued to be neglected, the Foreign Office con- 
tinued to play at internationalism under Foreign Secretaries 
who did not understand the danger we ran nor the urgency of 
the situation. The supreme crisis at Munich aroused the 
country—but not, alas, the Ministry, and the year until the 
outbreak of war was largely wasted by us—but not by 
Germany. Munich not only consolidated Hitler on his throne, 
the year’s delay gave him his prodigious military strength. 


The Second World War might have taught our clever 


Liberals and intellectuals that disarmament was dangerous 
and that internationalism was purely mischievous. But not 
at all. No sooner had Germany been conquered—this time 
flat—than a new international society was formed, called the 
“United Nations Organisation,” and all the old business 
started again. But this time, in spite of all the Press and 
B.B.C. propaganda, ordinary people could not be persuaded 
to think that here was salvation. It was of no use to talk to 
the man in the street. The pacifist societies tried to start ; it 
was no good. So little would Europe listen to the new body 
that it had to meet in America, where virgin soil for sowing 
mischief could be found. We have no doubt that the whole 
lugubrious set up would have ultimately got going if it had not 
been for Russia’s open rudeness in public and mischief making 
in private. 


The second assembly of UNO has just been sitting, and 


here, is,what the great Liberal Manchester Guardian corre- 
spondent says about it :— 


“The United Nations General Assembly came to Flushing 
Meadow in September gamely trying to play its assigned part as 
Sir Galahad. By the last evening its armour had been dented beyond 
repair and it appeared. at last like a kindly and senile bookkeeper at 
a masquerade. ... The big news about the Assembly was the 
record of its failures: a Balkans and a Korean commission that no 
Slav will recognise or help; a ‘Little Assembly’ without the 
Russians ; a retreat, eloquent words, from the positive demands 
made last year on Franco Spain and on South Africa; a scared 
silence on the two most heartening issues “of last December, 
disarmament and atomic control. 


At last!! But we are not sure that our contemporary and 
their intellectual following may not yet once again relapse 
into the opinions which have prevented us from defending 
ourselves so often before. 
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IF there are any people left—besides Liberals, of course— 
who think that international institutions like the old League 
Palestine of Nations or UNO can serve a useful purpose 
they should study the UNO reports from the 
U.S.A. about Palestine, and realise what has been decided 
there. On December 1, this International body settled 
finally on the partition of Palestine. The Americans—not 
the Government, but the public—have subsidised the illegal 
Jewish forces in that country. They have supplied the 
terrorists with bombs. When the British declined to be a 
party to the division of Palestine unless it was an agreed 
division between Arabs and Jews; when the British Govern- 
ment declared its intention of leaving the country, the UNO 
Assembly ignored both these statements of policy and set 
up a sub-committee to make the detailed plans for partition. 
Two plans, in fact, one to favour the Jews and one to favour 
the Arabs. This partition committee contained four Zionists 
and some members of the Jewish agency. They amended 
former plans in favour of the Jews. These revisions are 
disastrous examples of bad paper-work by people of complete 
inexperience in practical matters. All this time the chief 
British delegate to UNO kept reminding the Assembly that 
the British Army would not enforce any partition scheme 
not agreed to by Arabs and Jews. He stuck to his guns and 
the Zionists, finding themselves faced with the Arabs, tried 
to get the Americans to agree to enforce this grotesque 
settlement. But the Americans refused. Not an American 
soldier will be sent to Palestine. UNO thought the Arab 
resistance would be nothing, and anyway the Arabs were 
not united. In the meantime the Assembly has passed 
the partition scheme and has undertaken to send a com- 
mission of five members to be appointed by Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Bolivia, Panama and the Philippines. They will 
take over authority from the British and will start partition. 
It is, of course, crazy. The Commission will have no 
authority, no prestige and no guns. But what are we to 
say of a body of people who can incubate such a scheme 
after months of thought ? 

Palestine is not the only country which is to be investi- 
gated by UNO in the immediate future. Eleven governments 
each provide a delegate for the Greek frontier commission. 
Nine governments agree to send representatives to Korea. 
And a “little Assembly ”’ of fifty-seven members has been 
elected who may have to travel. Really this is beyond a joke. 


Durinc the month of November we spent from our Gold 
Reserves and from money borrowed from the International 
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Monetary Fund the sum of £63,000,000. Our 
Gold Reserves—and they are all that stand 
between the whole sterling area and monetary 
collapse—are now not much more than £500,000,000. At the 
rate at which we are spending this will barely last a year. 
We are also told that we may now have the remains of the 
U.S.A. Loan, but in order to get this American money 
Ministers have had to re-pledge themselves to weaken Empire 
Preferences. These various expedients are evidence of our 
financial weakness and of Mr. Dalton’s appalling mismanage- 
ment. They will give the Government—or rather the 
Ministers—a breathing space, a time during which “‘ some- 
thing may turn up ” to disguise the naked truth of Britain’s 
bankruptcy. These borrowings, these sales of carefully 
hoarded gold, serve to conceal our state from the voters 
who would throw the Government out if they knew what was 
going on. That will happen at the next election. But the 
day of reckoning is postponed by these financial dodges, and 
the fact that all this will make the country’s ultimate recovery 
much harder does not trouble Ministers at all. They are not 
capable of thought or pre-vision in public affairs. This crisis 
has been coming for two and a half years, ever since they took 
office, but they neither saw it nor would they listen to 
warnings. Sir Stafford Cripps now thinks he can sell expensive 
British goods on a buyer’s market. He had much better make 
agricultural machinery for the home market and get the 
fetters struck off the manufacturers whose goods we want 
at home ; otherwise he may find that he has greatly stimu- 
lated unemployment. The worst thing that could happen 
to us would be that we should be lent more money by America. 
The Marshall plan could be very useful in France and Italy 
and other countries, but the sort of aid that would be useful 
to them would be the worst possible thing for us. 


Rake’s 
Progress 


THE English evidently find it is very difficult to understand 
that they are poor and that they are sinking deeper and deeper 

into debt. The gap between what we spend 
s00e,o00,600 and what we earn is 600,000,000. Weare ak 
ing gold to the U.S.A. as fast as we can load it on to ships ; we are 
continuing to borrow as much as the Americans will let us have, 
and yet, in spite of this, we continue to spend on all sorts of new 
luxuries as though our purse were as wide, as deep and as full 
as in the palmy days of good Queen Victoria. The Govern- 
ment has issued a new White Paper in which some intended 
cuts in capital expenditure are described. These, for 1948 and 
after are put at the figure of {130,000,000 and are to be made 
presumably in Government expenditure. But, even if that sum 
were all of it saved next year, this would still leave a deficit 
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of £470,000,000. It is at a time like this, when every penny 
is wanted, that we are keeping nearly 400,000 young people 
in schools, where there is neither room for them, nor teachers, 
instead of letting them get to work and to earn. It is at atime 
when a new Statute of Labourers has been produced to drive 
people from work they know how to do to work they are 
ignorant of, that we keep something like 2,000,000 officials 
sending out forms and interfering with business and agricul- 
ture. This failure to understand our own situation is fatal 
to our good name which is involved in this question of our 
solvency. We are not being serious about our affairs, and 
foreign nations, as well as many individuals in our own 
Empire, may be excused for thinking that the outcry about 
food shortage is just a stunt run by our Socialist Government 
to hide the mess they have made of our affairs. There is not a 
great deal of evidence, even in the White Paper, that the 
Government is tackling the question of economy seriously, 
and, in their public utterances, ministers certainly do not 
do so. Even Sir Stafford Cripps has tended lately to minimise 
our troubles and to hope that they may be met by such 
adjustments as the Government proposes in their latest 
pronunciamiento. These adjustments are to fall with great 
severity on manufacturers who are not making the goods 
that Sir Stafford Cripps thinks that foreigners ought to want 
to buy. It is evident that we have to step down into yet 
deeper humiliation and poverty than we have yet seen and 
that we have not yet begun seriously to tackle the question 
of the £600,000,000. 


Our Ministers are far from seeing things as they are. On 
December 4, Sir Stafford Cripps is reported to have urged 

upon everyone with a garden the planting 
+ a _— of more potatoes. But where is the seed to 
baie come from? There is hardly enough even 
for a repetition of last year’s acreage of potatoes, and the 
shortage means that some seed potatoes will certainly be 
eaten before they can be sown. Farms and gardens are not 
factories where a button is pressed and more food is auto- 
matically produced. Ministers should know this by now 
and that they have no hope of greatly increasing food crops 
on last year’s figures. There should be less window dressing 
on the food front and fewer food stunts. For instance, the 
ground-nut scheme is very seriously criticised by competent 
witnesses who know Africa and who ask where the labour 
is coming from and where the essential animal manure for 
this crop will be found. Ground-nuts cannot be grown 
year after year in the same place. What crops will succeed 
them and where will the labour come from? Bull-dozers, 
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they point out, are not enough. Just as officials at home 
are not, in themselves, sufficient to produce crops from the 
ground. That has to be done by farmers and gardeners 
and their labourers with infinite toil and constant anxiety. 
The ground-nut scheme is not taken very seriously by people 
in Rhodesia, Kenya and Tanganyika—except that it rather 
worries them to think that their labour will be drawn away 
from them in huge and wasteful Government schemes. 


THE new order compelling men and women to work wherever 
they are directed passed the House of Commons on December 3 

after a spirited protest from Conservatives 
be tute —_ and Liberals. It passed by what may be 

considered a small majority—45—seeing what 
the Government’s numbers in the House actually are. But 
it is not a measure which can be popular with any men who 
value their liberty, and the defence of the order by Mr. Isaacs 
showed an evident intention of using the wide powers he 
is given in the vaguest way. This order will be defeated, as 
the original Statute of Labourers was defeated, by the impos- 
sibility of applying it. There will be many victims and one 
or two martyrs and then it will be quietly dropped as other 
unworkable laws have been dropped. It proposes unworkable 
conditions. Mr. Byers, who moved to reject the order on 
December 3, said very truly that it would waste manpower. 
“Tt will mean that literally thousands of people will be 
taking their eyes off production in order to catch people 
who will be of very little use when we get them.” It would, 
in fact, appear to be an exercise of tyranny just for tyranny’s 
sake. There is, in fact, no definition of what the order is, 
nor who it is to apply to. ‘‘ The Minister, from time to time,” 
may require undefined numbers of men or women to do 
undefined things. ‘‘ Who are we asked to register? ”’ cried 
Mr. Quinton Hogg, in a spirited speech, and he answered 
his own question, “ nobody knows.”’ The Minister of Labour, 
Mr. Isaacs, added very considerably to the confusion felt 
by members when he answered in the debate. The only thing 
that was clear was that there was no settled policy and that 
the measure was merely another hasty bit of improvisation 
designed for oppression rather than for any national purpose. 
As a postscript it may be said that one of the leading officials 
of the Ministry of Labour was quoted as saying that it would 
take two officials to catch one spiv. An interesting sidelight 
on the way in which the Socialists are minimising the real 
nature of this Order was given, on December 6, in the B.B.C. 
talk on the Parliamentary week. The speaker, a Socialist 
M.P., in describing the week’s work and the speeches made, 
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passed over this new Statute of Labourers in dead silence. 
He did not refer to it. 


THE other day an unnamed speaker came to the microphone 
salist on the Home Service. He was introduced to 
— nda sUS:-: San “ industrialist ” and he gave us his 
views—artless views, deriving from Jean 
Jacques Rousseau—on the modern spirit in industry. He 
told us that people would no longer tolerate the idea that 
workers should be governed either by the fear of dismissal or 
stimulated by the prospect of gain. That attitude, he be- 
lieved, was all a thing of the past and belonged to another, 
different and inferior, age. Now this sort of statement is one 
of the commonplaces of modern socialist propaganda, and it 
is worth while to examine it, for its vagueness and air of 
virtue may continue to mislead people. Founded as it is on 
oversimplified phrases, it should be examined. And a few 
questions should be asked as to what is meant by the rewards 
and punishments referred to. The first question is, why do 
men work at all? Do they do it to fill their time or to earn 
their living ? The answer to this is that they work to earn 
their living. The second question is, do they desire to earn 
as much as they can or are they content with anything their 
employer chooses to give them? The answer is that men 
want as much as they can get for their work. The third 
question is, are they ready to make a very considerable effort 
to improve their position ? And the answer is that only a few 
will do so, but nearly all are prepared to make an effort to 
keep their job if, for any reason, this is threatened. Our 
“ Industrialist ” thinks it terribly immoral that such pressure 
should be applied to a human being, but is he prepared to 
keep his own slack workmen ? We suspected that he was not 
an employer of men when we heard him talk, or perhaps he 
does not employ them on his own account, but that he views 
employers and employed with the detachment of a man on a 
fixed salary who will neither lose nor gain from their efforts. 
The talk that was given on the particular evening we refer to 
derives from the “ virtuous savage ”’ theory of the 18th cen- 
tury-; it belongs to the doctrine of Rousseau that laws make 
men criminal, to the ‘‘ man was born free” school. It has 
no relation to facts. Men are stimulated by rewards: they 
ave deterred by punishment. It is the business of a civilised 
society to see that the rewards are forthcoming, and that the 
punishments are not too excessive. 


SoME of the employees at the Savoy Hotel have been on 
strike, a strike now settled. The hotel, with great courage, 
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Wh remained open in spite of prodigious diffi- 
Pe arg culties, and people continued to stay and 

have meals there. But the T.U.C. forbade 
Ministers to go there—and the Ministers obeyed. On one 
occasion Mr. Marquand, the Paymaster-General, was ordered 
not to attend a banquet at the Savoy. On another occasion 
Lord Nathan, Minister of Civil Aviation, and Mr. Lindgren 
were forbidden to go to a lunch given by the representatives 
of foreign air lines and at which they were to have been the 
guests of honour. The Ministers sent last-minute apologies 
to their hosts, who will have been amazed at the discourtesy. 
It would perhaps be better if Ministers asked permission as to 
what they might or might not do before accepting invitations. 
But these incidents show clearly enough that the liberty of the 
individual is not the aim of Socialism. 


THE B.B.C. had a series of talks on Religion during Advent, 
and on December 8 the Bishop of ....... spoke. His talk 
‘ was about a work recently written by a 
oe clergyman. He spoke of it with approval, 
ist’ for it had impressed him. This book, he said 
gave a new reading of the Gospel Message. This is not, as 
Christians have believed for nearly 2,000 years, a Revelation 
of God to Man, not a call to spiritual experience nor a fond 
hope of re-union after death; all that is old-fashioned. 
The Saviour had preached to men and had died slowly and 
terribly on the Cross as the prophet of a better division of 
the goods of this world, a sort of precursor of Karl Marx. 
He was concerned, apparently, with men’s bodily comforts 
and the Glad Tidings were of hot and cold laid on to homes 
and free meals. It is a novel reading of the Gospel. But 
there was also once a Vicar of Bray. . 


Tue Bill for reforming our penal system which is at present 
before Parliament has raised—among other weighty matters— 
: the question of capital punishment. Should 
ane ent ‘this extreme penalty still be inflicted on con- 
victed murderers? There is a considerable 

difference on this question. The Government are in favour of 
maintaining the law as it stands, but they will not insist on 
their followers agreeing with them. The matter will be left to 
the free vote of the House of Commons. The self-styled 
humanitarians and the ultra sentimentalists have rather 
confused the issue by the amount and quality of their 
propaganda. The question is not whether hanging is more 
painful to a criminal than a sentence for life, but what is the 
safest and best for the society of which he once was a member 
and out of which he is to be cast. The newspapers have been 
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full of letters of appeal from those who cannot endure the 
thought of final solution, but to judge by their arguments they 
would appear to be thinking more about themselves and their 
own feelings than about anything else. Statistics from some 
other countries would appear to show that murders do not 
increase when capital punishment ceases, but we do not know 
enough about how foreign countries work their justice to find 
this convincing. We have to ask ourselves what is our 
intention in the punishing of criminals. Do we desire to 
prevent them from committing further crimes or do we believe 
that we can reform them? Certainly, a man who has been 
hanged is not reformed thereby. But is the adult hard-core 
criminal ever reformable ? What disturbs people most of all 
is the rough nature of the death given to condemned murderers 
and the mise en scéne. The walk to the execution shed, the 
clergyman, the prayers as for the dead, the rope, the drop. 
These things belong to an age when roughness ruled and 
people would go and see an execution for sport. It is this part 
of the penalty which should be altered. Ifthe condemned man 
had the right to choose his own method out of the world, 
poison or injection—the outcry every time a murderer was 
executed Would probably die down. And should we not as a 
community be better without the murderer? Or do people 
merely want to keep them alive as “‘ horrid warnings ”’ ? 


SEVERAL by-elections have been fought since we went to 
press. The most sensational of these was that at Gravesend, 
and which the Government evidently thought 

A ae would lose, if we may judge their thoughts 
y their efforts. The whole of the powerful 

Socialist by-election organisation was turned on full blast. 
Members of Parliament went down daily in charabanc loads. 
They canvassed every street, every house. The names of 
the well-known Socialists who also went to help their candidate 
would fill a page of this review. Among them was Mr. 
Morrison himself. The result of all this [and we wonder 
how it is shown in the election accounts] was that the Con- 
servative candidate added greatly to the Conservative poll, 
a satisfactory result. Of course, it would have been more 
fun to win the election and some sanguine people thought 
that the Conservative would win, but the result was not 
unsatisfactory and if the Government are pleased with these 
elections—which all tell the same tale—why we are pleased 
too. At Epsom, the Conservative won with a majority of 
over 16,000 votes and added 9,000 to the general election 
Conservative score. Wherever Liberals stand they are at 
the bottom of the poll and forfeit their deposit. The Times 
and the Economst, those flying buttresses of the Attlee 
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Government, may tell Ministers that they need not be alarmed 
for their majority, but the steadiness of the turn against 
the administration and its persistence is ominous. Municipal 
elections and by-elections all tell the same tale. The net 
gains in Conservative votes at Gravesend, Howdenshire, East 
Edinburgh and Epsom was 18,293. The net Labour loss was 
4,368. Spread over a general election even the weakest 
arithmetician can see what that would do for the House of 
Commons. 


THE sudden death of Lord Croft was announced on 
December 9. He was a man of sterling character, absolute 
Lord Croft fidelity to principles and a great sense of right 

eT judgment. He sat in the House of Commons 
for a great many years, he was a very good speaker and was 
one of the stalwarts of the Conservative Party; a Diehard. 
If he had been listened to, British defence and British agri- 
culture would not have been neglected, nor should we have 
omitted to preserve and store food. A keen Imperialist, a 
follower in his youth of Joseph Chamberlain, Lord Croft 
had a career every line of which may be studied with advan- 
tage, not that he often held office, the Mandarinate of the 
Conservative party was afraid of a man so transparently 
honest and so uncompromising on matters of principle. The 
National Review loses one of its best and staunchest friends. 
Lord Croft often wrote articles for us in his own clear style. 
There was no mistaking his meaning or his thoughts, which 
were always noble, as was his life. 


IT is evident that the Government either does not know or 
dare not tell the country the truth about the food situation. 

: .. Lhey have gone on shilly-shallying about it 
The Food Crisis 5, nearly a year. It is probable that this was 
quite as much from an inability to understand that English 
people may soon be, not merely underfed but starving, 
that Ministers have misled us. To think that all their lovely 
Socialism has not only not improved affairs, but has positively 
made them worse. They could not believe this. They shut 
their eyes, crossed their fingers, and said, “‘ something must 
turn up.” But what has turned up looks uglier and uglier 
as each month passes, and the truth, when Ministers can at 
last be induced to see and to tell it to the people they have 
hitherto misled, will be very grim indeed. Some of the women 
Members have realised the food situation, and the Socialist 
women M.P.’s have still further realised that the longer the 
Government withholds the truth, the worse it will be for the 
party. So, on December 12, four of them raised the question 
in the House of Commons. They were not all very wise in 
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their approach to this food question, for Mrs. Ayrton-Gould, 
Socialist Member for Hendon North, asked Dr. Edith Summer- 
skill “‘to use up stocks ”—particularly of sugar and bacon. 
But this would, of course, be fatal; our stocks are small 
enough as they are. She did not think that Sir Stafford 
Cripps appreciated what was happening. ‘“‘ Dollars must not 
be saved through the stomachs of the people.’’ Miss Bacon, 
Socialist Member for N.E. Leeds, said that the food during 
the war was more plentiful than now. Mrs. Castle, Socialist 
Member for Blackburn, said vitamins were insufficient. Mrs. 
Manning, Socialist Member for Epping, said that every 
education authority should feed all their school children. In 
general, all these Socialist M.P.’s failed to understand that 
the food is not there. Nourished on false theory, they are, 
for the first time in their lives, facing reality. 


WuatT was the Minister, Doctor Edith Summerskill, to say ? 
If she had been of a very frank and very disinterested nature 
Thy Faith she would have said, “I was wrong at the 
Boast’ outset. My theories were wrong and I did 
{ not understand life and men. And I have 
not, since I took office, tried to learn. I have not listened to 
people who understood my department. They warned me of 
what was coming. All I can say to you now is that I now 
see my follies and my errors. I will, in future, try to better 
understand how to do my work.” But Doctor Edith Summer- 
skill did not say this, or, indeed, anything like it. Quite 
otherwise. She talked about dollars, and explained that her 
department—the Ministry of Food—was not at all com- 
placent. That we believe to be the case, and that the Ministers 
of Food and Agriculture have had warning after warning 
from their advisers. Doctor Summerskill did not, at any 
rate, agree that we should eat up our reserves. She was 
visibly annoyed by the attack from inside her party, but 
these women M.P.’s have a close touch with domesticity and 
domestic difficulty in their constituencies, they hear more 
than men are apt to do about food. And they are right in 
saying that it is at present insufficient for health and comfort. 
One thing Ministers cannot delay doing very much longer. 
This is speaking plainly. They must tell the country where 
it stands about food. Mr. Churchill tried to speak out the 
other day when he said that at least a quarter of the in- 
habitants of England would have to emigrate or they would 
starve. But his voice was at once drowned in a chorus of 
abuse from the Socialist Ministers and newspapers. Yet he 
was right. Our great population came into being as the 
result of private enterprise and the wealth it produced, and 
by dint of our prodigious Imperial expansion. From the 
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moment that ceased, from the moment we stopped expanding 
and began to contract abroad, while at the same time all 
enterprise at home was interfered with and checked, the 
game was up. Britain began to shrink, now she cannot even 
buy food ! 


As we have had no Government statement on food—although 
this, surely, will not long be delayed ?—we can only judge 
A Muddled of Ministers’ views by certain details of their 
View. ‘ food administration. One of these, the decision 
not to give extra rations to steel workers, was 
recently announced when Mr. Strauss, the Minister of Supply, 
said that this extra ration would not be given because it was 
not available. On the other hand, supplies to canteens, he 
said, would be kept up. Food officials are reported to be here, 
there and everywhere in the world, seeking for food, but it is 
evident that the cumbersome business of bulk purchase is 
not ‘“‘ scraping the pot’ as well as private enterprise would 
do. There is known to be food for sale in Ireland, Denmark, 
Holland and Central Europe. Mr. Strachey’s emmissaries are 
not getting it ; they have not the necessary tools for the job, 
bulk purchase being only possible on a large scale. If the 
Government will not allow the traders to get going we shall 
miss getting quite an appreciable amount of food. 


THE news of Lord Baldwin’s death was announced on 
December 14. He was 80 and he had lived in retirement at 
Lord Baldwin Bewdley ever since he left office nearly I0 

years ago. He had recently suffered the 
cruel blow of his wife’s death. He bore this trouble with 
the same dignity and fortitude as he showed in bearing the 
reproaches, often bitterly unjust, with which he was over- 
whelmed by people who had—in the critical years—certainly 
been no wiser than he had been. We cannot attempt here 
an appraisement of Lord Baldwin’s career and services to his 
country, but he will be remembered by his countrymen with 
gratitude for three things. The first, in order of time, was 
his munificent gift of the whole of the profits of his industry 
during the first world war to the Exchequer. The second 
was his courageous and skilful management and defeat of the 
attack on our country’s institution made by Socialists in the 
General Strike of 1926. He beat this decisively and utterly. 
His third great service was the superb statesmanship and 
superlative tact he showed at the time of the abdication of 
the Duke of Windsor. That was a situation which, mis- 
handled, might have done irreparable damage. All Con- 
servatives will be glad to remember that it was a Conservative 
leader who did just these things. All will salute at his passing 
the man who once was their leader. 
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CONSTITUTION OR TYRANNY? 


IT is a long time since a journalist or a politician has been 
able to use the phrase “it isn’t cricket’ without exciting 
ridicule. The metaphors of sport have been dropped on the 
ground that they are symptomatic of a frivolous bourgeois 
culture. In the more vigorous atmosphere of 2oth century 
social democracy the language of crime and warfare is 
preferred. Politicians are accused of stabbing in the back or 
engaging in diversionary activities. There was something to 
be said for the older convention, for the analogy between 
cricket and parliamentary democracy is close. Both consist 
in the conflict of two organised teams, both are governed 
normally by fixed and predictable rules, both from time to 
time have their crises. Such, for example, was the conflict 
over bodyline bowling which not long ago imperilled the 
unity of the Commonwealth. Imagine that that conflict 
had taken place in Britain and not in Australia. Imagine 
that it had arisen on the last day of a critical match which 
would have determined the home of the Ashes for the 
next year. The M.C.C. might have met forthwith to 
consider the issue between the two teams. Suppose that 
its committee, after admitting the illegality of bodyline 
bowling, proposed that it should be declared henceforth 
to be legal, and that this new rule should come into effect 
not from the moment when it was formally accepted by 
the Club, but from the moment when it was proposed, so 
that it might operate retrospectively to justify any breaches 
of the old rules by the British team before the day was 
out. An unprejudiced observer would have been entitled 
to infer that the rules of the game had been deliberately 
and barefacedly altered in order to ensure the victory of 
the British side. The M.C.C. might have proved that it 
had acted well within its legal rights, but it would henceforth 
have been thought unfit to exercise the power which those 
rights conferred. 

The action of the Government in introducing the Parlia- 
ment Bill is, in fact, closely similar to that of the imaginary 
M.C.C. in the analogy I have suggested. The Government 
came to power with a large majority on the basis of a pro- 
gramme which contained only obscure references to the 
Lords, and none which could justify the present measure. 
During the last two years Ministers have repeatedly congratu- 
lated the Upper Chamber on the restraint with which it 
has handled Socialist legislation. There was no suggestion 
of Lords Reform until just after a series of Cabinet meetings, 
believed to have been concerned mainly with the future of 
the steel industry. It was then announced that a Bill to 
reduce the delaying powers of the Lords from two years to 
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one year would be introduced this session, and that this 
Bill, if it were passed, would be considered as having been 
in force since the day it was proposed. Cabinet meetings 
are secret. The Opposition cannot therefore prove that the 
Lords Bill was decided on purely as a means of facilitating 
the passage of the Iron and Steel Bill, but the circumstantial 
evidence for that view is overwhelming. Before the Cabinet 
met it was rumoured that a group of Ministers, including 
Mr. Bevan, would resign if the Government dropped steel 
nationalisation, and that Sir Stafford Cripps would resign 
if the Government did not postpone steel nationalisation 
unt:! the country could afford the immediate loss in steel 
production which it would entail. The Prime Minister, who 
is accustomed to such situations, apparently hit on the 
compromise of agreeing to postpone steel nationa'isation 
but promising to see that the Biil became law before the 
General Election, thereby relieving Mr. Bevan’s anxieties 
that the people might withdraw their mandate before the 
Government had had time to fulfil it. Already, however, 
several Socialist spokesmen had pointed out that the House 
of Lords might jib at nationalising the steel industry, parti- 
culariy if it could postpone that measure until after a General 
Election which might kill it. A Bill to abolish the Lords, 
introduced now, could be held up only untii January, 1950, 
and this would leave six months in which to nationalise 
steel before the General Election due to take place in the 
summer of 1950. This, however, would be too revolutionary 
a measure. A Bill to reduce the delaying power of the 
Lords to six months would have fitted in a little too 
neatly with the Government’s time-table to make it easy 
to represent it as a wholly disinterested reform. A Bill 
to reduce the Lords’ power of veto to a year, however, 
would not leave time for the passage of the Steel Bill. 
Again the Government’s capacity for ingenious compromise 
was invoked. It was decided to introduce a Bill reducing 
the period of the veto-from two years to one, but to make 
this Bill retroactive. This would enable the Steel Bill to 
become law at the same time as the Lords Bill, i.e., early 
in 1950. It is possible to dismiss this explanation as fictitious 
only if an alternative explanation can be found of why the 
Government should have taken the extraordinary step of 
making a constitutional law retroactive. None has been 
offered. It can therefore be inferred that in introducing the 
Parliament Bill the Government has really been concerned with 
the nationalisation of steel. Determined to get the better 
of the last day’s play, it has changed the rules in order to 
make its victory certain. 

The first question which an electorate, faced with a 
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proposal for constitutional reform, should ask is whether 
those who formulated it are genuinely concerned to improve 
the machinery of government or are merely anxious to gain 
a temporary political advantage. If Party expediency is their 
motive that in itself is a sufficient reason for rejecting their 
proposals, and this for two reasons. First, a constitution 
is intended to last, if not for ever, at least for as long as may 
be; but the interests of political parties are ephemeral. 
To alter the constitution in the interests of a particular 
measure is like abolishing the rule that promises ought to be 
kept because it is inconvenient to keep a particular promise. 
It is the suspension of a general law, intended to cover the 
greatest possible number of situations, because it does not 
cover one particular situation which may not recur. Secondly, 
it is objectionable because it sets a precedent for similar 
behaviour by future Governments. If the Socialists can 
change the constitution for the sake of carrying out their 
political programme, the Conservatives can change it again 
for the sake of undoing that programme. When Mr. Ede 
affirms that he is unmoved by the reflection that all his 
ancestors would have disagreed with him he forgets that 
he is setting a precedent for his children. The only thing 
which is likely to restrain a victorious Conservative Party 
from de-nationalising industry is that sense of executive 
continuity and obligation to the past which in Britain extends 
beyond purely constitutional matters. A constitution which 
can be changed to suit the book of any political party which 
happens to be in power loses the essential quality of consti- 
tutional government, which is predictability. One of the 
primary conditions of a stable constitution is that its rules 
should be regarded, not as invariably fair to both sides, but 
as operating more or less fairly over long periods. For this 
reason it is the custom to consult the Opposition before 
proposing a major constitutional change. In the present 
case there has been no pretence at consultation. In many 
democratic countries the principle that the rules by which 
government is conducted should not be liable to arbitrary 
change is safeguarded by a permanent constitution with a 
Supreme Court to enforce it. In Britain this system is 
regarded as too rigid, but it has been possible to dispense 
with it only because it has in the past been fair to assume 
that both sides in politics did, in fact, acknowledge a body 
of fundamental laws which was, in the 17th century phrase, 
“writ in men’s hearts,” and required no court, save the 
court of conscience, to enforce it. The question which the 
Parliament Bill presents is whether that assumption, which 
is the basis of all our political arrangements, can any longer 
be made. 
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If the Bill is considered on its merits the case for it is 
no stronger. Most of its supporters are c early unaware of 
the implications of their argument. In effect, their case 
is that Britain is by general consent, a democracy; that 
democracy means government by the people, and that the 
House of Lords is not representative of the people. This 
implies the view that the sole business of a democratic 
government is faithfully to carry out the immediate orders 
of the electorate. Ministers are protected from this inference 
by a superstitious respect for tradition which ill befits men 
of their principles. This does not prevent them from going 
too far but it prevents them from going too far with open 
eyes. They have developed the doctrine of the mandate a long 
way, and so successfully as apparently to convince even the 
Opposition that it has something to do with the constitution. 
Three-quarters of the valuable time of the House of Commons 
is thus absorbed, not in discussing the proposals submitted 
to it, but in historical research into the addresses of Par- 
liamentary candidates for the 1945 General Election. If 
the doctrine of the mandate, i.e., the doctrine that govern- 
ment is the obedient servant of public opinion, instituted 
solely to carry out its orders promptly, were accepted, the 
case for abolishing the Lords would be strong. But so would 
be the case for abolishing the official Opposition. The sole 
function of the Commons would be to see that the Government 
did as it had been told to do, and this could be perfectly well 
performed by the victorious Party. The Opposition could 
hardly be expected to confine itself to the duty of seeing 
that the Government carried out a policy of which it dis- 
approved. The Government has seriously restricted the 
power of the Opposition by the guillotine and by presenting 
Bills before anyone has had time to study them, but it has 
not yet removed the Opposition from the floor of the House, 
although if it ever decides to do so it will have a convenient 
instrument to hand in the Essential Works Order. Thus, 
the Government cannot attack the House of Lords on the 
ground that it is an undemocratic institution without 
accepting a notion of democracy which has never been 
accepted in this country, and from the implications of which 
the Government itself shrinks. 

The true British idea of democracy is something entirely 
different from the plebiscitiary idea of democracy which I 
have described above. It is that the country should be 
governed by the organised conflict of two highly-disciplined 
political parties, each representing a distinct body of 
principle ; that the issue between them should be publicly 
discussed, and that at five-yearly intervals, or whenever the 
Government suffers a defeat on a vote of confidence in the 
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Commons, the people should be invited to choose between 
them ; that the successful Party should take office, not bound 
by a detailed programme but committed to a set of principles 
which it will do its best to carry out in the public interest 
during its period of office; that it should give full facilities 
to the Opposition not only to oppose its policy but to challenge 
its principles, so that the public may be free, in the light of 
debate, to have second thoughts; that the Parliamentary 
majority should be continually subjected to the specialised 
advice of a permanent and non-political Civil Service, and 
of a House of Lords qualified to revise the details of legislation, 
and with the specific task of postponing revolutionary measures 
until they have been adequately considered and deliberately 
approved by the country. 

The Parliament Act of 1911 did nothing new. It gave 
statutory definition to a situation which had long existed 
and which had been recognised throughout the greater part 
of the 19th century. It defined the powers of the Lords in 
law as being what they had for long been in fact.' The 
delaying power of two years was not chosen arbitrarily. 
History had shown that a Government faced by two years’ 
delay in the passage of an important measure would lose 
patience and advise the King to create enough peers to secure 
its passage. The King would almost certainly exercise his 
prerogative to refuse to create peers until the approval of 
the electorate had been secured for the disputed Bill. If the 
Government got its majority then the Lords would either have 
to accept the Bill or submit to the creation of peers, and 
possibly even to abolition, on the ground that its veto had 
been used frivolously. If the Government did not get its 
majority then the Lords would not have acted undemo- 
cratically but as the guardians of the people’s sovereignty. 
The present constitution, in fact, gives the Lords just enough 
power to enable it to perform the necessary function of 
making the electorate think twice, but not enough to challenge 
the ultimate authority of the Commons. But for this check 
the majority Party in the Commons would be free to do 
whatever it chose with our bodies, our property and our 
livelihood for five years and even for ever, since Parliament 
has the legal right to perpetuate itself. To reduce the veto 
of the Lords to one year is, in practice, to strip it of the 
power to force an election, since most governments will be 
willing to wait for a year to secure the passage of a Bill. 

By virtue of the circumstances of its introduction as much 
as of its content, the Parliament Bill is the worst and most 
dishonest measure which the Government has introduced. 
In the long run it will matter more than petrol, dollars or 
even potatoes. The Machiavellians of the Conservative 
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Central Office, who continue to lose by-elections with so much 
expert skill and subtlety, do not think so. Let it be said at 
once that the case of an Opposition which proposes the 
abolition of hereditary peerages merely as a counter-move 
to the proposal to reduce the delaying power of the Lords, 
is no better than that of a Government which proposes to 
reduce the delaying power as a means of steel nationalisation. 
There may be a case for reforming the Lords, but not as a 
Party manceuvre. 

When the time for considering Lords Reform comes it 
will be well to recall that the essential functions of the Upper 
Chamber are to offer specialised advice and to act as a break 
on.hasty innovation. The Lords should therefore contain 
a®reasonable number of expert persons. Few people will 
deny that it does. It should also contain a large body of 
men who are independent of popular election and who have 
a bias against violent and precipitate change. To suggest 
that the talent or the independence of the Lords could be 
increased by making all peers the creatures of Government 
is really very funny. Men of great ability and high service 
to the State are often raised to the peerage, but it is absurd 
to suggest that these considerations invariably decide a 
Prime Minister’s mind. Peerages cannot be as readily bought 
by brewers and Press magnates as Socialists complain, but 
a good-natured mediocrity occupying a safe Parliamentary 
seat, which might be more suitably held by a distinguished 
election casualty, can count on a peerage, and many a political 
nuisance has been kicked upstairs. At present the misuse of 
the power of creating peers is limited by the fact that in 
normal circumstances there is a limit to the number of peers 
which the Government can create. More life peerages means 
more opportunity for misuse. A man with a hereditary title 
is not necessarily a political genius, but he is not dependent on 
popular election and he has a bias against sudden change 
because his position depends on a stable social structure. 
There might be much to be said for making membership of the 
Lords dependent on the performance of some public service. 
The eldest son of a peer would then have to justify his privilege 
by performing the duties of ‘his station, but would enjoy 
that privilege as of right if he performed them. However, 
the correct attitude of the Opposition to the present Lords 
Bill is defensive. It should oppose it outright if only because 
of the reasons which have led to its introduction, and it 
should continue to oppose Lords reform until the subject 
can be approached with the requisite detachment. By so 
doing it will vindicate the truth, now dangerously neglected, 
that there are times when it is the part of wisdom and honour 
to resist change without proposing a constructive alternative. 

T. E. UTLEY. 
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CANADA has a National Councti for Canadian-Soviet Friend- 
ship, which has lately urged the negotiation of a long-term 
treaty between the two countries. A glance at the map is 
indeed sufficient to suggest that in the Arctic it would be 
to the advantage of each to have a friendly frontier between 
them, and one has lately heard numerous proposals of a 
method to increase their sympathetic understanding of each 
other ; from exchange of meteorological information (which 
is already being practised) to exchange of such cultural 
stimulants as wireless programmes, films, pictures. The 
Canadian Under-Secretary for External Affairs, in a recent 
interview, spoke of Soviet films shown in Canada, of Russian 
exhibits in the Canadian National Gallery, and of the presenta- 
tion of Soviet cultural developments by the C.B.C. But, 
he regretfully added, ‘“‘to date there has been lack of 
reciprocity in this field.”’ 

What is the matter with these relations, which ought 
to be cordial? They have not improved, but deteriorated 
somewhat rapidly, of late. It has been part of my own work 
for the last sixteen years to interpret international news on 
the Canadian radio, and in its course I have naturally made 
many contacts, through correspondence or directly, with 
Canadian and American opinion. I propose in this article to 
set forth some of the conclusions which have thus been 
impressed upon me. 

Canadian broadcasting by an interpreter of news elicits 
much response from the audience. It is not merely permitted 
but desired that the speaker shall present his personal 
opinion on highly controversial issues where these enter into 
the news of the week. The announcer will commonly explain 
that the views expressed must not be taken as those of the 
station, but are personal, and arrangements are made to 
give those of different ways of thinking a like opportunity. 
So correspondence pours in, expressive of all moods—from 
rapturous agreement to scornful denunciation. No one, 
probably, has had more chance than a news commentator, 
at work on the microphone continuously over a period of 
many years, to get samples of opinion from which the average 
may be judged. 

It is clear from such evidence that, except for a very small 
and negligible minority, Canadians are not only willing but 
eager for cordial relations with the U.S.S.R. That is, if 
these can be established on reasonable terms and preserved 
with reasonable safety. No more fantastic delusion has, 
even in these feverish times, been propagated than the story 
that Canada must be reckoned a conspirator (apparently 
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with Great Britain !) to hamper Russia’s progress, to nullify 
the Russian Revolution and to interfere with the Russian 
“ way of life.’’ On the contrary, our citizens were so impressed 
by the Soviet resistance in the war, against what looked at 
first sight overwhelming odds, and admired so much the 
dauntless courage of the Russian people combined with the 
far-sighted skill of the Russian leaders, that any grudge or 
suspicion of the past against Russia was obliterated during 
the tremendous years, 1941-45. The peace settlement was 
approached with a demand (to be heard all over Canada) 
that the voice of Marshal Stalin must be awaited with 
deference, and that Russia must henceforth be recognised 
as a dominant Power in continental Europe. True, her 
domestic régime was unlike ours. But that, for Canadian 
thinking, was for herself to decide, and if anywhere a 
“capitalist bloc”’ of Powers were aiming, either directly 
or indirectly, to undo the work of the Russian Revolution, 
Canada was among the very last it would have been safe 
for such conspirators to approach. Such, at the close of the 
Second World War (so different from the mood at the close 
of the First), was the spirit of our people. 

But a great deal has happened since “‘ V.E. Day,” 1945. 
Canada then was eager to concede to Russia “ anything in 
reason ’’—even, for the sake of good neighbourliness, con- 
siderably more than that, to the Power that had fought the 
common enemy with such heroic perseverance. But the last 
imaginable bounds of reason have long since been passed in 
Soviet demands. What wonder if some dispositions, tem- 
porarily quieted, have now re-asserted themselves? I get 
this in constant correspondence. 

One set of my letters keeps continuously before me the 
fact that the initial Soviet campaign against religion left an 
effect in this country which later adjustments might stop 
from showing itself, but which no later adjustment has 
availed to remove. Especially among the 40 per cent. 
Roman Catholic population of Canada, every Russian gesture 
of rapprochement is still construed in terms of the original 
League of the Militant Godless. This was always in the 
French-Canadian’s mind, and in the mind of innumerable 
British-Canadian Roman Catholics, even though for a period 
it was silenced. Now it is not merely present, but again 
vocal. Back in memory comes the burlesque of Christmas 
and Easter observances ; then the familiar maxim adopted 
by Lenin from Karl Marx, that ‘“ Religion is the Opiate of 
the working class.’”” Before me, as I write these lines, lies 
a publication entitled Russia Calling, which reached me the 
other day through the mails. It is a bulky reproduction of 
what was most blasphemous in picture and cartoon and 
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letterpress issued by the Soviet authorities in the period of 
what they called their ‘‘ War on the anti-God Front.” As 
often as a project of co-operation with Soviet policy is urged, 
there is a counter-blast of such suspicious protest. Assurances 
from such a visitor as the Dean of Canterbury carry in that 
quarter no conviction. To them the kindlier readers reply, 
with Mr. Eugene Lyons, that they know not whether to 
marvel more at the goodness of the Dean’s heart or at the 
strangeness of his mind. The less kindly have more abrupt 
expressions of dismissal. 

For the devout who thus believe that the anti-religious 
persecution in Russia continues in essence though nominally 
stopped, there are eager allies in the well-to-do, who are 
nervous about their wealth if ‘“‘Communism”’ spreads. 
They were quite sure that the Comintern, when formally 
abolished, was continuing its activities under disguise as 
vigorously and extensively as before, fomenting discontent 
and disorder wherever a capitalist economy prevails, especially 
by introducing its agents into normal trade unions to organise 
there secret Communist cells—after the strategy called 
“ boring from within.”’ A continuous stream of anti-Russian 
propaganda is thus directed, both in correspondence and in 
serial publication, upon those who have the public ear. In 
the two great provinces of Ontario and Quebec, not usually 
in agreement with each other, there is thus (for very different 
reasons) a powerful anti-Soviet disposition. It is present, 
too, proportionately, in the other provinces. 

Against it, alternately warning and denouncing news 
commentators who seem to respect it, there is a vociferous 
party of radical reform from which, every time the Soviet 
Union is blamed for anything, champions rush to the Press 
or to the microphone in its defence. The Canadian Common- 
wealth Federation (commonly cited as “C.C.F.’’) disclaims 
all Communist tendency: its leader, in a recent speech, 
advocated its policies as a means of escape—the only real 
means of escape, he called it—from Communism. For 
accuracy I quote Mr. M. J. Coldwell’s own words in a broad- 
cast speech of August 27. He had declared “the old 
capitalist imperialist system ’’ to be dead, and the people to 
be seeking a new way of life. He continued as follows :— 


“In this search they are confronted with two and only two 
alternatives: they have the alternative of totalitarian Communism, 
as exemplified by Russia, or the alternative of democratic Socialism, 
as exemplified by the Labor parties of the British Commonwealth. 

“If our policies fail; if, that is to say, the selfish forces of Big 
Business and reaction succeed in bringing disorder to our countries, 
then the suffering millions of Europe and Asia will turn to the 
totalitarian solution of Communism.” 
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Those who regard Communists and the C.C.F. not as thus 
antagonistic but rather as “‘ fellow-travellers ”’ can point out 
that Communists in Canada at all events do not seem to 
adopt Mr. Coldwell’s view of the method likeliest to make 
their own cause succeed. They are by no means to be found 
working in elections to help Conservatives against the C.C.F. 
in the confidence that its failure will be the prelude to their 
own triumph. Perhaps they are inferior to Mr. Coldwell in 
their power of analytic scrutiny, but everywhere they may 
be found talking the same anti-Imperialism as the C.C.F. 
promotes, or echoing those C.C.F. discoveries of ‘‘ an element 
of truth and value ” in Moscow purpose which other Canadians 
condemn without reserve. Where there are only two candi- 
dates in a Canadian election, a Liberal (or a Conservative) 
and a C.C.F., it is for the C.C.F. that everyone expects 
“Communist ”’ votes to be cast. 

What strength belongs to any such definitely subversive 
group in Canada, it is difficult to say. The solitary Com- 
munist member returned to Parliament lost his seat (and his 
personal liberty) by conviction of joining in betrayal of 
military secrets to the agents of a foreign Power. But though 
unrepresented in the House, the Communists are not to be 
wholly ignored as an element in the country. Neither they 
nor any group of their “ fellow-travellers”’ have as yet any 
dangerous strength. Canada’s response to the call of the 
Empire in the Second World War was the triumphant 
refutation of sombre forecasts that ‘“‘ There would be nothing 
like the response of 1914.’’ Nor does anyone really doubt 
(least of all the small minority who wish they could) that if 
a like crisis should arise yet again, there would be like Canadian 
action. So, in what I here describe as subversive tendencies, 
I must not be understood to mean that they are in themselves 
formidable. But they may be so, or may become so, indirectly, 
asiexaggerated stories about their strength and purpose 
induce wishful thinkers far away to believe (as Hitler 
believed and assured von Schuschnigg) that “ Britain’s 
Dominion’s are fed up with her.” 

A sample of this last risk is in Canadian “ Isolationism,” 
the policy of keeping Canada aloof from trans-Atlantic 
quarrels, which seems now so remote from practical politics 
that one recovers only by an effort the memory of days 
when it was advocated with apparent hopefulness. It is the 
intensity of events, not length of intervening time, that has 
so dimmed the recollection. 

As recently as the middle 1930’s, the project of Canadian 
“ Neutrality ’’ in a possible coming World War was being 
urged with fervour. I well remember being canvassed to 
join in a manifesto to the Government, calling for an official 
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declaration that under no circumstances would Canada again 
furnish troops for a war away from her own shores. I told 
my visitor that he must intend a canvass very extensive 
indeed, if he could spare time for so unlikely a “ prospect ”’ 
as myself. He seemed full of energy, pointing out with 
strong emphasis that “‘ We must get this declaration before 
any particular case arises, lest there should be an incident 
in the Atlantic—say, a Canadian ship sunk by an enemy 
Power taking for granted that Canada would be automatically 
in a war on the British side—and after that happened, the 
public temper would become irresistible.’”’ The manifesto 
was, I understand, signed by a considerable number, but 
nothing more came of it than a characteristically cautious 
answer by Mr. Mackenzie King, that if a war—or any other 
world event—should develop, it would be for the Parliament 
of Canada to decide what action the country should take. 
He would not agree to a commitment in advance. 

The C.C.F. Party in Parliament opposed Canada’s declara- 
tion of war on Germany in September, 1939. Its then leader, 
the late J. S. Woodsorth, whom I knew very well and re- 
spected highly in other references, had the courage of his 
Isolationist Faith when he thus resisted what would soon 
prove the imperious voice of the people. Throughout the 
war the spirit of Isolationism was muffled in its expression. 
Some of those keenest in its previous advocacy decided, as 
Anatole France put a like purpose on the outbreak of the First 
World War, “ to be clothed in a mantle of silence.’”’ Others, 
of more practical mind, took remunerative service under the 
Government, resuming quickly the dialect of an Imperialism 
against which they had of late made such fierce protest. 
As an Hibernian aphorism puts it, ‘‘ There is a deal of human 
nature in man,” and the modernists rather than funda- 
mentalists (to borrow a religious distinction) of the Isolationist 
Faith argued that since the evil work was going to be done, 
they might as well do it as leave it to others. 

Doubtless a certain proportion of the Isolationists of 10 
years ago in Canada have repented, under instruction from the 
course of events. But others of the party, quite unrepentant, 
have found new projects to announce and new slogans expres- 
sive of their spirit, now that the designs of the past are no 
longer reputable and their old rallying cries would repel 
rather than attract. They are constantly urging that the 
fruits of the war (in which their party did its utmost to prevent 
Canada from participating) shall be effectively garnered, 
and insinuating curiously enough that their fellow-Canadians, 
who did not for a moment hesitate to co-operate in it, are less 
faithful than themselves to the ideals for which it was fought ! 
Their favourite maxims have been about “‘ planned economy ” 
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or ‘‘ democratic control of foreign policy,” but as these prove 
adequate masks only for a time, their wits are strained to 
invent new ones. At the moment the object of their par- 
ticular aversion and distrust is Mr. Churchill, whose “ impe- 
rialism,”’ “‘ aristocratic prejudices,” “‘ innate hostility to the 
working class ’’ they denounce in the spirit and at times in 
the very language of Pravda or Izvestia. As often as there 
has been a fresh rift in the unity of the United Nations 
Organisation (an event deplorably frequent), the Canadian 
news commentator expects correspondence from the Canadian 
Left Wing. He knows from a glance at the familiar envelope 
that he will find inside once again an argument to prove truly 
reasonable whatever the U.S.S.R. demands, and to convict 
“ British Tories’ (who seem by this extraordinary long-dis- 
tance estimate to be still in power, though no longer in office) of 
conscienceless manceuvring against Russia in their own interest. 
The Soviet bloc at Lake Success is always sure of a propagandist 
auxiliary, small but vociferous, in Canada, to applaud its 
design and to condemn its British or American opponent. 

From time to time Canadian indignation against those who 
thus aim to thwart the national purpose becomes so strong as 
to make them stop temporarily their open pro-Soviet effort, 
and take cover under one or other of their irreproachable 
disguises. They talk “ self-determination,” ‘‘ freedom and 
democracy,” or the like. All at once they develop enormous 
humanitarian sympathy with whatever section of the British 
Commonwealth is at the moment causing chief trouble to 
London. Whether it is India, Burma, Egypt, Palestine, or 
Eire, makes no difference. There is hospitable fellow-feeling 
at the heart of the Canadian Left-Wing for them all. Each 
is assured in advance of support from these anti-imperialists 
for any local change which may tend towards “ liquidation 
of the Empire.’”’ For each, as soon as there is time to secure 
a very few details of fact (utterly out of focus and perspective) 
an argument will quickly be forthcoming that what is at stake 
is once more the right of an oppressed people to its “ self- 
expression ”’ against foreign tyranny serving foreign greed. 
Most diverting, if it were not so discouraging, in this reference 
was the effort of the same Canadian group to justify Russia’s 
recent action in Iran and to convict Great Britain of 
“‘ Fascism ”’ in Greece. 

For Canadian-Soviet relations a sudden and far-reaching 
difference was made a little more than a year ago. This was 
made by issue of the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Espionage. It is, of course, well known that every country 
has its secret agents abroad, and that their methods of getting 
information about the “ war potential ’’ of the country in 
which they work are often of a kind for which their principals 
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must disavow all responsibility. But there is a limit to the 
methods which any Power can thus countenance although 
it does not openly endorse, and while the Prime Min’ster of 
Canada made it clear that the espionage investigation was 
into the doings of Canadian officials, not into those of any 
foreign Power, it was impossible that the public feeling 
aroused by the disclosure should observe any such precise 
legal distinction. The Soviet Government, as early as Febru- 
ary 20, 1946, protested against what it called “‘ the unbridled 
anti-Soviet campaign which began in the Canadian press 
and on the Canadian radio simultaneously with the publica- 
tion of the Canadian Government’s statement of February 15,” 
declaring this incompatible with normal relations between the 
two countries. Six months later, when the Report of the 
Royal Commission on the whole affair had been made public, 
turning so many sombre conjectures into certainties, the 
public temper was of course inflamed still more. 

The report declared that Russian agents had been inducing 
persons in the Civil Service of Canada to betray their country’s 
confidence on matters of supreme importance for national 
safety. ‘‘ We report,’’ said the Commissioners, ‘“ that the 
following public officials and other persons in positions of 
trust or otherwise have communicated, directly or indirectly, 
secret and confidential information, the disclosure of which 
might be inimical to the safety and interests of Canada, to the 
agents of a foreign Power.” The names which followed, 
fourteen in number, included those of experts in the physics 
and chemistry of the atomic bomb: men working for the 
National Research Council in this field, but found to have 
been working also (under ‘“‘ cover names”’ and other intricate 
apparatus of concealment for secret meetings with Soviet 
agents) to supply Moscow with knowledge they had sworn 
to preserve in strictest confidence. A publication by Colonel 
Richard Hirsch, who served during the war with the Military 
Intelligence Division of the American General Staff, sum- 
marised the chief features of the enormous Commission Report 
under the title Soviet Spies in Canada. Its effect was but 
faintly reduced by an outburst of Left-Wing Radicals (with 
too much countenance from certain of the Conservative 
Opposition) accusing the Canadian Government of tyrannical 
procedure in the collecting of evidence. There was a deluge 
of rhetoric about Magna Carta, Habeas Corpus, Canadian 
Fascism, and I know not what other sanctities violated or 
atrocities perpetuated. The truth was that our Government 
was taking, somewhat belatedly, the plainest steps for defence 
of the nation against such treacherous designs on the part of 
certain among its own officials as it is shameful to have to 
record, 
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Sentences ranging from 10 years to three were imposed by 
the courts, after trial of chief offenders, one by one. The 
Soviet Government recalled its Military Attaché from Ottawa, 
“in view of the inadmissibility of acts by members of his 
staff,’’ but this formal gesture was of very slight significance 
when compared with the abuse continuously poured upon 
our Government, in respect of its handling of the affair, by 
the Moscow press. Hardly had this set of incidents begun to 
be neglected (while it can never be forgotten) and the normal 
desire to maintain good relations with the U.S.S.R. begun 
to reassert itself, when the long succession of Russian 
“ vetoes,” nullifying at every important point the effort to 
reconstruct Europe on a basis of genuinely free institutions, 
and making the Organisation of the United Nations seem so 
often a futility compared with the League it was expected to 
surpass, brought back to mind what we wanted to ignore. 
It all seemed to fit so shockingly together! When we were 
reminded that plans of world revolution had been given up 
(for had not the Comintern been formally abolished ?) some 
of us replied just as we felt, others changed the subject, but 
with all it was a strain upon gravity. Now the Comintern 
has been re-established, to the satisfaction of all who prefer 
open to disguised hostility. The strain, not so much on 
gravity as on temper, is perhaps worst when it is urged upon 
us, from certain “ Leftist’ quarters in Canada, that the 
spies dishonouring their oath of allegiance and disclosing the 
confidential information of the National Research Council 
to a foreign Power, did so not for money, but under the 
compulsion of their ‘‘ idealism,” recognising—as one of them 
said—a loyalty to the human race which transcends loyalty 
to Canada. The Communist virus must have gone far when 
it has produced such pseudo-conscience. It would be easier 
to deal with culprits of the common sordid kind, soliciting 
their reward in the tones of Falstaff—‘‘ Think’st thou I'll 
endanger my soul gratis ? ” 

Half a million tons of coal were lost within a short period 
of last summer in the production from north of England mines, 
because of strikes there at the season when a tremendous 
effort of economic recovery depended on coal supply as its 
most important single factor. The strikes were not against 
private mine-owners (who no longer exist in England since 
nationalisation): they were against the Government, and 
that not a “ Tory” or ‘“‘ Imperialist ”’ but a Labour-Socialist 
Government. They were called in defiance of the authority 
of the Unions to which the strikers formally belonged, and the 
appeal of the Trades Union Congress that the Government’s 
recovery decrees should be obeyed met with no response. 
Whose was the hidden hand at work there? No wonder 
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Canadians, with memory of the espionage affair and of the 
successive vetoes, now ask one another cynically, ‘“‘ Who said 
that the Comintern had ever been abolished ? ”’ 

We are well able, however, to deal with its activities as 
yet in Canada, and the difficulties reported from across the 
Atlantic serve but to inspire us here, as they do our neigh- 
bours of the United States, to reinforce our British kindred 
in peace as so lately in war for the cause that is dear to us 
alike. Our solitary Communist, who got himself elected to 
Parliament before his purposes were known, has now com- 
pleted the first of his years in jail, and we are on the watch as 
never before. It is a strain indeed on Canadian-Soviet rela- 
tions, but we feel no disposition to charge against the Russian 
people the doings of certain members of a Military Staff 
which the Government it serves has described (in somewhat 
mild Janguage) as “inadmissible.” Neither do we want to 
think of the Russian people as responsible for vetoes and 
Comintern provocation of disorder abroad—matters of which 
the vast majority of them know as little as they know of the 
issues in what is facetiously called a Russian general election. 
We must keep our patience, as well as our vigilance, at this 
time when a new social order is still in the making. What we 
most desire, in concert with our American neighbours whose 
heart beats in this respect in constant unison with that of 
Canada, is perhaps best expressed in the famous words of 
Canning—that the New World should help to restore the 


disturbed balance of the Old. 
H. L. STEWART. 


CANADA 


A NaTION spoke to a Nation 

A Queen sent word to a Throne : 

‘“‘ Daughter am I in my mother’s house, 
But mistress in my own. 


‘“‘ They that are wise may follow 
Ere the world’s war trumpet blows, 
But I—I am first in the battle,” 
Said our Lady of the Snows. 


RupyarD Kip.ine, Our Lady of the Snows, 1897. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON ATOMIC DEFENCE 


BEFORE the last war it. was widely believed that hostilities 
would open.with smashing German air attacks on London 
which would cause widespread devastation and produce 
casualties running into scores, and perhaps hundreds, of 
thousands. This belief was not only shared by many members 


of the general public, whose opinions of necessity were rela- . 


tively uninformed, but was also firmly held in high places 
officially responsible for the organisation of national defence. 
The consequences of this picture of the probable course of 
things to come included the widespread digging of slit- 
trenches as public air-raid shelters in the London parks and 
the establishment of first-aid posts for casualties on a lavish 
scale. In fact, when war came events took a very different 
course. Poland was overrun within a month; but the West 
had to endure an autumn and winter of ‘“‘ phoney” war; 
and even when heavy air attacks on London began more 
than a year later, the casualty rate was fortunately far below 
that originally expected. 

This experience of events still less than ten years old is 
highly relevant to current attempts to forecast the nature of 
hostilities in another war. What will warfare be like in this 
new atomic age? The answer does not depend solely on the 
power of the atomic bomb, fearful as this undoubtedly is, or 
even on the development of other means of mass destruction. 
It also depends on the measures taken to organise national 
defence and on the individual and collective effectiveness of 
such measures. 

Mr. Ansley Coale’s study * is a commendably modest 
attempt to explore this difficult field. As research secretary 
of the Committee on Social Aspects of Atomic Energy which 
was established early in 1946 by the American Social Science 
Research Council, Mr. Coale has had the advice and aid of a 
strong committee whose members include Dr. Bernard Brodie 
of Yale University, a well-known writer on war, and Dr. 
H. D. Smyth of Princeton University, the author of the 
official account of the development of atomic energy to the 
stage of the atomic bomb under the auspices of the United 
States Government. Mr. Coale discloses no new technical 
information but confines himself mainly to the question 
implicit in his title, viz., whether practicable methods exist 
by which vulnerability to atomic warfare can be substantially 
reduced. Since the answer obviously depends in part on the 
scale of attack, Mr. Coale considers two hypothetically 


* «The Problem of Reducing Vulnerability to Atomic Bombs.” By 
Ansley J. Coale. (Princeton University Press; London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. Ios. 6d.) 
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extreme positions : the one a war in which atomic bombs are 
few, a situation such as might arise if an effective international 
agreement restricted their manufacture prior to the actual 
outbreak of war; the other a war in which large numbers of 
bombs exist and are used at the outset. Mr. Coale’s principal 
conclusions are that widespread dispersal, greatly decentral- 
ised administration, and deep underground shelters for essen- 
tial activities comprise the main elements by means of which 
vulnerability to atomic bombing can be reduced ; that these 
elements may be combined in many different patterns accord- 
ing to the exact nature of the problem in particular times and 
places ; and that much more research is indispensable before 
the detailed knowledge required for framing a policy can 
become available. So bare a summary does not do justice to 
the percipience and penetration and informed common sense 
which make this one of the most valuable studies yet pub- 
lished of the vast social and political problems created by the 
atomic bomb. 

Mr. Coale’s study had an American background primarily 
in mind but his conclusions apply with equal force to Britain. 
The elements of the problem comprise the power of the atomic 
bomb, methods of delivering it, targets, and modes of defence. 

The atomic bomb works by a physical change which con- 
verts matter into energy, whereas explosives function through 
chemical change which produces energy in the process of 
converting one form of matter into another. The physical 
change yields vastly more energy than the chemical change 
and yields it at great speed, with the result that the blast 
effect of the atomic bomb is many thousand times as powerful 
as the blast effect of any high explosive. Besides blast, the 
atomic bomb produces radiant heat at temperatures reaching 
thousands of degrees Centigrade ; direct radiation effects from 
high-speed neutrons, gamma. rays and other rays released by 
atomic fission; and induced radioactivity in the bombed - 
area caused by the interaction of neutrons with other matter 
penetrated by them. The radiant heat can start fires and 
cause mortal burns at a considerable distance. Gamma 
rays, high-speed neutrons and secondary radioactivity can 
also all be lethal. Thus the atomic bomb, in addition to the 
blast effect which smashes like the most gigantic flail ever 
conceived, can also kill, destroy and injure at considerable 
distances by radiation effects of different and highly dangerous 
kinds. 

Figures published by the United States Strategic Bombing 
Survey in a report on The Effects of Atomic Bombing on Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki permit a very rough comparison between 
the destruction and casualties caused by atomic attack and 
by incendiary and high explosive attack respectively. Against 
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Nagasaki one plane and one atomic bomb were used. In the 
highly effective American raid on Tokyo on March 9g, 1945, 
279 planes dropped 1,667 tons of incendiary and high explo- 
sive bombs. In terms of casualties (35/40,000 killed and 
missing ; 40,000 injured) the Nagasaki atomic attack was 
about 100 times as effective per plane employed as the Tokyo 
attack (83,600 killed and missing; 102,000 injured) and 
about 700 times as effective per ton of bombs dropped. In 
terms of area destroyed (1-8 square miles) the Nagasaki 
atomic attack was about 30 times as effective per plane 
employed as the Tokyo raid (15:8 square miles destroyed) and 
about 200 times as effective per ton of bombs dropped. 
Comparing Hiroshima and Tokyo, the atomic attack on 
Hiroshima in terms of casualties (70/80,000 killed and missing ; 
80,000 injured) was between 200 and 300 times as effective 
per plane employed and about 1,200 to 1,500 times as effective 
per ton of bombs dropped. In terms of area destroyed 
(4°7 square miles) the Hiroshima atomic attack was about 
80 times as effective per plane employed as the Tokyo raid 
and about 500 times as effective per ton of bombs dropped. 

Certain considerations should be borne in mind when 
interpreting these figures, the value of which in the nature 
of things can only be very rough and approximate. The 
Nagasaki bomb was more powerful than the Hiroshima bomb, 
but conditions were more favourable for bombing at Hiro- 
shima, where the ground was flat, than at Nagasaki, where 
hills screened large sections of the built-up area. Bombs more 
powerful than the Nagasaki bomb are now being made, and 
still more powerful ones are in prospect. Though larger 
bombs can be made (in which the radiation effects would be 
much increased relatively to the blast effect), smaller ones 
are apparently not possible owing to the need to reach a 
critical minimum size if explosive atomic fission is to take 
place at all. Finally, neither the Hiroshima nor the Nagasaki 
bomb was dropped in conditions maximising radiation effects. 
What the radioactive. effects would be if an atomic bomb 
were exploded 50 or 100 or 500 feet underground is not known ; 
the tests at Bikini in 1946 showed that a bomb exploded 
under water in the Thames in the right conditions of tide 
could fracture or collapse tunnels under the river, damage or 
destroy much shipping in the docks, and cover a large area 
of the city with radioactive water whose lethal effect would 
persist for some time. 

The bomb is one of the main elements in atomic attack. 
Two others are the target and the means of delivery. Exact 
details are not available, but it is reasonable to assume that 
the atomic bomb is an object of relatively modest size weigh- 
ing about a ton. In suitable conditions—for example, given 
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neglect, carelessness, or political treachery—bombs could 
therefore be conveyed to their destinations by ship or motor- 
launch, by train, or even by lorry, and could be exploded by 
an appropriate timing device. In general, however, atomic 
bombs will presumably be despatched by air, either by guided 
missile or by piloted aircraft. So far guided missiles have 
only short ranges ; German V-2 rockets, for example, travel 
only some 200 miles ; and the immensely difficult problems 
—some of them involving fundamental research—which 
must be solved before long-range rockets capable of inter- 
continental attack can be constructed will apparently post- 
pone this development for at least a decade. Meanwhile, 
aircraft exist possessing sufficient power and range to reach 
targets between 3,000 and 5,000 miles away ; in other words, 
the overwhelming majority of great centres of population and 
industry in the northern hemisphere are within range of 
mutual attack. And here the atomic bomb’s immense destruc- 
tive power per unit is of the highest importance. It implies 
that the few can replace the many, that the massed air raids 
of the last war need not be repeated, and that vast and 
perhaps overwhelming damage can be inflicted with smaller 
resources than ever before. 

What targets will be chosen for atomic bombing ? If and 
when long-range, atomic bomb-carrying rockets are developed, 
their launching sites—which presumably would be little- 
exposed areas deep in the country—would be appropriate 
targets, since no aggressor could feel safe while this formidable 
apparatus for retaliation existed in another country. Air- 
fields—particularly for long-range bombers—would again be 
sensible targets for the same reason. In both cases atomic 
bombing would be worth while even though achieving only 
near misses, particularly if the explosions were arranged on 
or near the ground so as to make the areas attacked unusable 
for a long time owing to radioactivity. On the other hand, 
precisely such targets would be most strongly defended. 
Hence there is small reason to hope that cities, the centres of 
population, government, industry and economic life, would 
escape the scourge of atomic attack. In Britain there are 
some 60 cities and urban areas with a population exceeding 
100,000 (55 are in England, 3 in Wales, and 4 in Scotland). 
Another 80 towns and urban areas (75 in England, 2 in Wales, 
and 3 in Scotland) have populations between 50,000 and 
100,000. Together these urban centres normally house and 
occupy just about half the population. With the atomic 
bomb quite trifling attacking forces numbering as few as 
100 bombers could do devastating damage to such targets 
if we were caught napping or off our balance. Even in 
favourable circumstances the defence would be sorely tried. 
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Besides such objectives, in part military but largely 
civilian, the atomic bomb confronts all the fighting services 
with strategic and tactical problems of the first order. To 
mention only two, how is the Royal Navy going to cope with 
the atomic threat to naval bases and dockyards ? And how 
would a British army invading the Continent safeguard its 
bases and lines of communication against atomic attack, 
including dangers arising from radioactivity ? 

What, then, must we do to minimise a peril which we are 
not likely to avert ? Avoid war if possible ; if not, work for an 
international agreement effectively banning atomic weapons 
(and other means of mass destruction) should war come: 
these would be the best answers if attainable, though they 
raise issues much too large to discuss here. Failing them, the 
only lines of action open to us are to develop atomic weapons 
for retaliation, to continue work on long-range guided missiles, 
to organise our defences in terms of threats drawn from these 
new technical means of warfare, and to reduce generally the 
vulnerability of our towns and cities and our economic and 
national life. 

Since the atomic bomb was first used against Hiroshima 
in August, 1945, there has been much horrendous talk about 
it, and in some quarters far too much panic-mongering. The 
use of atomic energy in future warfare will of course produce 
fearful effects. But if another war comes it is quite certain 
that, though many will be killed, millions of us will survive. 
It is our duty to do everything in our power to ensure that 
those survivors are as many as possible, that their post-war 
position is as good as it can be, and that if possible they are 
numbered among the victors. But this means—as Mr. 
Ansley Coale argues so well—that the atomic bomb should 
be the subject, not of hand-wringing and despair (as some 
would persuade us), but of considered, wisely directed, and 
resolute action. 
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CAN INDIA LIVE? 


In a world that is rapidly dividing into two camps, one 
democratic and the other totalitarian, should Britain have 
retained her interests in India until more stability had 
returned ? India was a big commitment and its administra- 
tion an embarrassing problem. Though the handing over 
has been acclaimed as a great act of statesmanship, it is 
doubtful whether history will confirm this. The maintenance 
of the principles of democracy has been always the pride of 
the English speaking world: but in the case of India were 
democratic principles applied ? Was the decision to grant 
independence based on the actual will of the majority ? 
Though Calcutta can claim to be the second largest city in the 
British Empire, Bombay has a population greater than Sydney, 
and Lahore more people than Washington D.C., the urban 
population of the sub-continent is only a fraction of the whole, 
and even that fraction is considerably reduced when it is 
realised that the population of an Indian city is largely made 
up of labour which migrates from the land to seek employ- 
ment in industry during the slack seasons in the fields. 
Calcutta, for example, is the birthplace of less than 400 per 
1,000 of the inhabitants, and the number of permanent resi- 
dents who look upon Calcutta as their home is not more than 
25 per cent. The balance comes from the countryside, where 
rural classes have left their families, and to which they will 
ultimately return. The urban population of India accounts 
for less than 35,000,000 of the 400,000,000 which make up the 
population, and it is to the demand of this urban minority 
that the remainder have—in the minds of many who know 
India well—been sacrificed for a political expedient. The 
demand for independence has certainly not been the wish of 
the majority, for that majority in the present state of literacy 
could not be consulted. In all discussions on the future of 
India from the 1919 Reforms onwards, it is only the urban 
point of view which has been seriously taken into considera- 
tion. Most of the 500,000 villages have not been touched by 
metal roads and the population is quite illiterate. Indian 
statistics are bad, but it has been estimated, and the figures 
embodied in the Simon Commission report, that only 14:4 per 
cent. of males and 2:0 per cent. of females can be considered 
as literate according to India’s low standard for this qualifica- 
tion. The test of literacy for census purposes is satisfied if the 
person concerned can write a letter to a friend in one of the 
many languages of India and read the reply. For a man to 
make himself generally understood in India he would have to 
be the master of many tongues. This low standard of literacy 
is difficult to appreciate when listening to the cultured voices 
7 2* 
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and well constructed political speeches of the leaders, yet 
from this 14:4 per cent. must be subtracted the figure of those 
who regard themselves as educated: those who to-day have 
claimed and have received the right to rule and govern India 
under a western democratic system which, in itself, is quite 
foreign to the majority of the two distinct cultures living 
side by side—Hinduism and Islam. One is bound with the 
shackles of Brahmanical caste system and the other to con- 
servative fatalism based on the indisputable teachings of the 
Koran. Between them are the westernised politically minded. 

The Muslim of India is no longer a tent-dweller like his 
brother of Arabia—in fact, in the majority of cases he is a 
Hindu converted to the faith, and that faith is so strong that 
it has gripped him so that he will deny and even fight the 
descendants of his forebears. But the mode of life of the 
majority, whether Muslim or Hindu, is much the same. To 
scratch a living from the soil is the extent of his ambition 
and retain from his harvest as much as he can to keep himself 
and his family alive. Not all he grows is his, for he is in the 
grip of the money-lender, who has the first call upon the efforts 
of his labours. Seventy-one per cent. of the population of 
India are dependent on the land and in pathetic contentment 
the majority ask for little more than water and a good crop. 
Ninety per cent. of the inhabitants of the Indian village are 
born, live and die within its mud walls, and to them the out- 
side world is as isolated as it was when Alexander’s legions 
marched by. 

In this world of speed and modern communications such 
conditions are difficult to appreciate and do not fall into line 
with the general impression of India: the land of marble 
palaces and rich nabobs. What is said in Delhi to-day may 
appear in large type in New York and London to-morrow, yet 
the vast majority of the population whom the decisions are 
likely to affect, will never hear or read of them or be capable 
of analysing the utterances which may have a vital bearing 
upon their humble existence, and that of their families. 

There can be no clearer illustration of this than the hap- 
penings in India in the last six months, where the communal 
war has cost untold lives and continues its toll by the repre- 
cussions of privation, disease and famine. Outside the towns 
the conflict has no political basis: it is the natural sequence 
of grim direct evidence and the deep-rooted human instinct 
of self-preservation. All the northern Indian villager is 
aware of is that the chaos his great-great-grandparents had 
recounted has returned. The peace he has enjoyed during 
his life and that of his grandfather has ended. He, as one of a 
minority community in the East or West Punjab, is subject 
to attack from hostile bands and hostile villagers of the 
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neighbourhood, who in turn have been attacked for no 
apparent reason. He, in self-defence, has mustered his friends 
and relations and, having fought off the attack, sets out with 
the smell of blood and smoke in his nostrils to avenge the 
outrage. At heart he is still a Rajput ; the dominant fighting 
class, physically robust, brave and chivalrous, punctilious 
in questions of honour in spite of being a cultivator in poor 
circumstances. But nevertheless he is of the 36 “ royal races ”’ 
which include the Punjabi Jat. It was not the radio or the 
newspaper with sensational headline which told him that the 
Muslims ruled again west of the river Ravi or the Hindus to 
the east, but the evidence of his own eyes ; the corpses of his 
co-religionists and their families. Up till August 15 last he 
and his neighbours lived and worked side by side and met at 
the village fair. He was neighbourly in the Indian way: 
namely, that he fraternised and traded with his acquain- 
tances of another religion, but his religion dictated that he 
could not come to a financial understanding for the marriage 
of his daughter or his son with those neighbours or share a 
meal, no matter how hungry he or his neighbour might be. 
But those dictates he accepted as a time-honoured custom in 
the establishment of which he had no hand or any right to 
challenge. Throughout living memory this toleration had 
existed, though it was said that it was not always so. In the 
time of his father and grandfather white officials had ridden 
up to his village and camped for several days in the neigh- 
bourhood enquiring about the land, its owner and its fertility, 
and had fixed with the headman the rate of land revenue 
often less than had been paid before. It was constant: a 
set figure for which allowances could be made, not as he had 
been told of the bad old days when soldiers came and 
demanded all his forebears had to supply for the armies on the 
march. Unlike his great-great-grandfather, he was no longer 
dependent upon the wells he could dig to agument the fickle 
rain. Canals brought water to his fields, from where he did 
not know, but it came at regular intervals and was sufficient 
for his needs. His small-holding of a few acres enabled him to 
live ; he asked no more of life. The seasonal fair was his only 
form of recreation, and the village grain dealer was his primary 
market. He ploughed his fields with a wooden plough, cut 
his crops with a sickle. The grain was trodden out by the 
hoofs of the cattle as they crossed and recrossed the sun- 
baked mud of the threshing floor in the April glare; at a 
temperature of 100 degrees in the shade, according to scien- 
tific reckoning, but to him not as hot as it would be later. 
The ground for the autumn sowing he prepared in a shade 
temperature mounting to 120 degrees ready for the rains in 
late June—perhaps 10 inches, and all must be conserved. 
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When the heavens opened his family would huddle in the 
four mud walls he called a home with no covering to the floor, 
no window and no furniture: drying wet clothes and cooking 
food over a cattle dung fire: manure badly needed in the 
fields but the only fuel available for the home. There was no 
security in his immediate future or until the rains had ceased 
in late September, for there was always the chance that some 
great river might overflow, swollen by the rains in the moun- 
tains and flood his holding or wash away the village and the 
cattle. But on the long term the cultivator was happy in 
his rather apathetic contentment. Land revenue would be 
remitted in the event of floods or some other local disaster 
and his chief worry was that of debt incurred by the never- 
ending demands made upon his purse by the traditional 
religious ceremonies connected with marriage and death. 
The money-lender of the neighbourhood held him in a firm 
grip, for it was to him alone that the cultivator could turn 
when crops failed or custom demanded religious celebrations 
which public opinion—however humble—prevented him 
ignoring. Sons were an asset; daughters a drain on his 
meagre resources. Sons could help him with his land, but 
for daughters he must find a husband and a substantial dowry ; 
the far more important side of the transaction carried out on 
commercial lines under the banyan tree at the seasonal fair. 
There only was he likely to meet people, other than those of 
his own village who knew his background, resources and specu- 
lated on how much he had hidden in the earthenware pot 
below the floor of his one-room house. But little could he do 
to augment his income in his village far from the railways 
and the town and with no organised trade. It was a self- 
contained unit providing little more than that required for 
local consumption and barter, though during the war his 
crop of barley and wheat fetched more rupees than it had 
ever done before. But he himself derived small benefit. 
The surplus was snapped up at what seemed to him a good 
price compared with previous standards and sold and re-sold 
by professional traders or held for peak prices created by 
rationing systems incomprehensible to the peasant of the 
Punjab. 

Surrounded by his family: grandparents and grandchil- 
dren in the mud-built village where they had all been born, 
unaided by doctors or nurses, amid the impedimenta of their 
one-room home, the Indian cultivator knew little or nothing 
of the war and little of the trend of events inside and outside 
India. 

But the landed proprietors with the hereditary title to a 
few acres or so, possibly the gift of the Government for 
services rendered in the 1914-1918 war or a long-forgotten 
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frontier campaign, sent their sons to join their old regiments 
and serve with the sons of their old commanders, while they 
themselves re-fought old battles and told yarns of cantonment 
life and grumbled, as all old soldiers do, about their meagre 
pensions. The Punjab took a great pride in the service it had 
rendered to the British Raj and the sons it had sent to swell 
the ranks of the Indian Army when expanded for the first 
World War, and that army which played such an important 
part in the Western Desert. The military contribution was 
a remarkable tribute to the loyalty and affection of the martial 
races of India inspired by the British Crown ; and the Punjab, 
the home of the larger portion of the martial races, has created 
for itself the title of “‘ the sword arm of India ”’ as well as the 
“granary.” In the Punjab were some of the most hospitable 
and loyal people of the sub-continent. They had, under the 
relative prosperity and security which the peace of British 
rule brought to their once arid province, stood by and con- 
scientiously attempted to work the various stages of the 
Reforms which had led gradually to a point where provincial 
autonomy was in full swing administered by the Unionist 
Coalition Party which instilled a sense of provincial patriotism 
and assured the future of the province, had it been permitted 
to survive. The Punjab was a model to the rest of India 
which, by non-co-operation, had retarded that progress 
everyone who had the future of India at heart wished to see 
developed in the interests of the people of the rural areas as 
opposed to the infinitesimal minority steeped in political 
theories gleaned but not assimilated from the West. Yet it 
was obvious even in the Punjab where a genuine effort was 
made to implement the plan, that the road was long. Educa- 
tion, started with the best intentions, got out of control. 
Again, to the detriment of the rual areas and as in other parts 
of India, vast sums were spent on the promotion of higher 
education for the benefit of the urban population, and the 
provision of specialised training for the professions of law, 
medicine, engineering, commerce and industry, and in many 
cases exceeded the absorption capacity. It also led to the 
mischief which is especially attendant on futility in this 
academic sphere. The same sums spent on the advancement 
of agricultural knowledge and primary education, suited to 
the special make-up of the majority, would have worked 
wonders in improving the lot and raising the standards of the 
rural population. The passing of examinations by parrot 
methods and the securing of a degree has produced a person 
who could not apply knowledge to the better husbandry of 
the impoverished soil, but a person steeped in British law 
practice and western political theories from Marxism 
upwards ; all of which have created an intelligentsia—if it 
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can be called so—which could not reason sufficiently to be 
able to apply knowledge and adapt it to existing conditions. 
The products of this higher education, disgruntled at their 
inability to secure government employment turned their 
rhetoric ability to the soap box and their facile pens to the 
propaganda sheet, and produced in the same parrot fashion 
the theoretical answer to all ills. Yet it is this fraction of the 
14:2 per cent. of the Indian population who can claim to be 
literate who, by consistent agitation has created in the minds 
of the British Parliament; received a hearing from the 
various delegations and commissions who have visited India 
in the last 20 years and impressed upon them—but not those 
administrators who have spent their lives there—that India 
was fit and ready and capable of taking over her own affairs. 

The headlong rush towards abdication and partition— 
insisted upon by the present Labour Government of Great 
Britain—represents the placation of a vociferous urban few 
and the sacrifice of the silent millions. It has set northern 
India ablaze and brought tumbling down an administration 
which, of all those in India, bid fair to be a model against 
which other provinces might check their own. The disaster 
of partition, brought about by the activities of Mr. Jinnah, 
who had no link with the north-west, has rendered homeless 
several millions of the population—cultivators, artisans, shop- 
keepers and above all, loyal pensioners who prided themselves 
in their associations with the British Raj—and has resulted 
in the killing of 100,000 in the communal fighting alone, and 
the death of many thousands more from disease and priva- 
tion ; crippled the central administration and opened up the 
country—short of food in 1946—to the threat of famine from 
Peshawar to Cape Comorin. 

No one who does not know the life and the habits of the 
Indian cultivator can possibly appreciate his medizval out- 
look on life, his ignorance of everything but his immediate 
surroundings, his efforts to scratch a living from the soil and 
his amazing loyalty and simple trust in those who tell him 
they have the answer to all his problems. His present plight, 
he will say, is the will of God, or if a Hindu, will search his 
soul for some evil he has done in this life to deserve such a 
visitation. Millions have lost their all and trekked off to the 
Dominion of their co-religionists and their fate will be worked 
out in Delhi and Karachi, but they will starve while these 
theories assume the form of paper perfection. 

Now, when efforts are being made to reduce the chaos left 
by war to the semblance of order, when the world seems to be 
splitting into two camps was not the time for such experi- 
ments: the vivisection of millions to prove an ideal on a 
vulnerable link between north-west and south-east Asia. 
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Agitation would have continued as long as the British re- 
mained in India, but their sojourn there for the next five or 
even ten years, preparing to hand over, would never have 
resulted in the slaughter and privation which has taken place 
in this classical attempt to hustle the East. British blood 
might have been shed, as it has before in our long association 
with India, but stability would have returned, as it did after 
the unrest of 1919, and the aftermath of the first German war. 
In that stability India could have judged impartially who 
would be her best friends—the English-speaking nation, from 
whom she has learnt all, or the rest. But the headlong rush 
which began with the coming into power of the British Labour 
Party in 1945, has obscured the horizon and created the de- 
mand for independence at all costs—and at what costs to the 
millions on whom the urban classes must depend? Jai 
Hind—but can India live ? 
N. F. CooKE. 


(NoTE. Jai Hind, the Hindu slogan which means “ Live 
India’’.) 


WHAT HAPPENED 


WITH a unanimity dear to patriot hearts, 

All those hairy gentlemen out of foreign parts 

Said: ‘‘ The good old days are back—let us go to war!”’ 
Swaggered down the Grand Trunk Road into Bow Bazaar. 


Nubbee Bakhsh Punjabi Jat found a hide-bound flail ; 
Chimbu Singh from Bikaneer oiled his Tonk jezail ; 
Yar Mohommed Yusufai spat and grinned with glee 
As he ground the butcher-knife of the Khyberee. 


Jowar Singh the Sikh procured sabre, quoit, and mace, 

Abdul Huq, Wahabi, jerked his dagger from its place, 

While amid the jungle-grass danced and grinned and 
jabbered 

Little Boh Hla-oo and cleared his dah-blade from the scabberd. 


What Happened ? RUDYARD KIPLING. 


“GOLDEN AFRICA” 


In contrast to Britain, first colonised by Romans because of 
her metal ore deposits yet now possessing few remaining 
resources apart from iron, Africa holds such lavish reserves 
of invaluable raw materials as fully to justify Ancient Pistol’s 
reference to “ golden Africa.’’ And by “ golden ”’ let us for 
once put aside any thoughts of gold itself. That drone among 
metals where man’s workaday life is concerned has had 
more than its share of the limelight, particularly with regard 
to African gold, with the Transvaal as the leading producer. 
In an age of dissipation of resources, with industry consuming 
prodigally with little regard to the future, with warnings 
given at Royal Society Empire Conferences of the coming 
shortage of essential metals, we should look to the Empire to 
furnish such raw materials for industry, minerals in which 
Britain, even in her prime as metal producer in the 1800’s, 
was never rich except for iron, lead and Cornish tin. Exhaus- 
tion of what home resources we possessed has gone on since 
the first invaders dug below as well as marched above the 
ribs and contours of our land. The Romans began it; our 
lead and tin miners of last century completed the job of 
taking the best and leaving inferior ores and dross. 

In an Empire with such diversity of workable metal ores 
as to render it far more self sufficient than any other political 
unit, Africa stands out in prominence. We have heard much 
concerning African ground-nut and palm oil providing relief 
in Britain’s dearth of edible oils. But in the coming scarcity 
of essential metals Africa holds even greater: potential re- 
sources where unexplored or unexploited mineral wealth is 
concerned. With manganese and bauxite deposits of the 
Gold Coast; with magnesite resources in Kenya and the 
Union ; with vast iron resources in Sierra Leone and the 
world’s largest chromium deposits in Southern Rhodesia, 
Africa opens her score. Add to these the copper, tin, zinc, 
cobalt, vanadium, columbium and tungsten supplies, -to- 
gether with such minerals as diatomite, asbestos and mica 
(minerals used fer se rather than for metal extraction), and 
it can be realised how the continent is a vast reserve to set 
against excessive metal exploitation seeking to satisfy the 
demands of modern industries. 

Several Empire metals command an interest equal to, if not 
exceeding, that of gold. To appreciate this we need only 
turn to those relatively new metals added to Chemistry 
House long ago and then called “‘ rare’ elements, but which 
are now playing a special though vital part in industrial 
progress. Tantalum is an example of such a “special” metal. 
This substitute for platinum—at one-fifteenth the price— 
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proved a tantalising metal (hence the name) for almost a 
century after its discovery by the Swedish chemist Ekeberg, 
until Von Bolton succeeded in making it ductile, thus enabling 
it to be drawn into wire for filaments of wireless valves and 
rolled into sheet for laboratory vessels withstanding even 
aqua regia. Tantalum is now used for jewellery, rayon 
spinnerets, standard weights for analysis, laboratory equip- 
ment, as well as for radio components and vacuum tubes. 
Although a prominent Chicago company has led in tantalum 
production and ‘research, the most productive ores lie within 
the Empire. The Pilbara district of Western Australia has 
been foremost in tantalite ore; but now Uganda, Southern 
Rhodesia and South-West Africa have added a quota which, 
though small, is promising. Even more promising is the 
sister element to tantalum, namely, columbium, first called 
“niobium ”’ after the goddess Niobe and first investigated 
by that versatile British chemist, Charles Hatchett, son of a 
Long Acre coach-builder. Columbium or niobium is still 
undergoing development ; for it was very much a “rare” 
metal until Nigerian deposits had modified the view that 
commercial application was out of the question. In associa- 
tion with tin-mining Nigeria has been producing more than 
500 tons per annum of the mineral columbite, with estimated 
reserves of the order of 20,000 tons. Columbium has been 
adopted as a “ getter’’ in radio valves and vacuum tubes, 
that is, as an element “ getting ’’ or removing last traces of 
gas in high vacuum technique. Certain heat-resisting and 
stainless steels, as well as weldable high-speed steels, have 
included columbium in their composition. 

A striking example of Africa’s large resources in metals more 
common than tantalum or columbium is seen in chromium. 
Here is a metal with an importance hardly realised by the 
layman who looks on it as merely a metal for plating, as an 
agent for finishing “arty ”’ parts of cars, cocktail bars and 
frontages of cinemas, for example, rather than an element 
playing a very essential réle in imparting hardness, tenacity 
and resistance to wear and corrosion. In special steels and 
alloys for railway rolling-stock, bridge construction, auto- 
mobiles, magnets, cutting-tools, chemical plant, chromium 
is as necessary as in the common.“ nichrome ”’ resisters or 
“elements”? in the household electric fire. Moreover, 
chromium, as suggested in the derivation ‘‘ chromos ”’ signi- 
fying “‘ colour,” yields several compounds essential in dyeing 
and in pigments. It proved a fortunate day when chrome 
ore was found in good supply in Pennsylvania after young 
Tyson, a metallurgist roaming around a Baltimore market, 
noticed a farmer’s cider barrels propped up with lumps of a 
curious mineral. But now Africa takes the limelight, with 
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mines in the Gwelo and Salisbury districts of Rhodesia che 


yielding more than 200,000 tons chrome ore in a single year, me 
with a further 160,000 tons coming from the Transvaal to sut 
give an African total of some 40 per cent. of the world’s output. of 
Though chromium was discovered by the inspired French lla 
chemist Vauquelin, it is mete that Britain should have some Bu 
say in chromium to-day. The dominant part played by chro- sist 
mium in stainless steels began when Harry Brearley of Sheffield, yet 
one-time blacksmith’s son, found certain steel specimens mo 
unaffected by acid used for etching during examination. His On 
curiosity opened up an age of stainless steel. wa 
As with chromium, so with older metals like tin, copper and en 
zinc, and with newer metals like vanadium and tungsten, the kn 
position of Africa as present and future producer is striking. in 
In the case of copper, a metal which dominates the electrical col 
industries, Northern Rhodesia can claim 40 per cent. of those col 
600,000 tons of metal extracted from Empire sources during a Be 
normal year, while South-West Africa and the Union add ele 
smaller proportions. This rise in Rhodesian production from reg 
182 tons in 1914 to over 250,000 tons has been accompanied rol 
by an equally phenomenal rise in metal smelted in pre 


Rhodesian plants. Northern Rhodesia has led in producing RI 
zinc by electrolytic methods. And there is tin as another 


ancient metal with which Africa has proved our salvation is 
during the critical war years. Here is a metal the old a 
Phoenician traders from Tyre and Sidon took from ancient im 
Cornwall, a metal commanding over £300 a ton and belying CO] 
the laymen’s evaluation of it when he calls an old car “a th: 
tin Lizzie.’”’ In this industry the fall of Far Eastern supplies he 
into Japanese hands would have proved far more serious had mi 
it not been for increased Bolivian exports to help us—and de: 
Nigerian tin which proved a boon after expansion to an annual be: 
production of 10,000 tons. in 
Though such older metals are just as essential as ever, filt 
it is to Africa we look for more modern types of minerals. as 
There is high-grade magnesite (for magnesium) available for na 
working in Kenya; extensive bauxite deposits on the S0% 
Malanje Plateau of Nyasaland—an important source, since wt 
our home supplies of aluminium ore are non-existent despite for 
our flourishing aluminium industry at Kinlochleven. Vana- to 
dium, peculiarly named after the goddess Vanadin, is now an er 


African metal, with vanadium concentrates from Northern 
Rhodesia and South-West Africa yielding 30 per cent. of the 
world’s total. This metal is an invaluable constituent of 
high-speed tool steels, of steels for automobiles and locomotive 
forgings, for springs, axles and gears. Moreover, the oxide 
of vanadium is superior to platinum as a catalyst in sulphuric 
acid manufacture and is used also in manufacturing organic 
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chemicals. Once its value became recognised, the brother 
metallurgists Flannery scoured the world for vanadium 
supplies ; found them 16,000 feet up in the perpetual snows 
of the Andes; and brought them down on the backs of 
llamas to form a strange procession in metallurgical history. 
But African sources are now more accessible. Then cobalt, 
sister element to nickel in the chemist’s classification, furnishes 
yet another example of Africa well in the lead. Rather 
more than 20 years ago one looked to the area around Cobalt, 
Ontario, for ores of this metal which, until recent years, 
was regarded more as source of pigments for pottery, glazes, 
enamels and paints, and for making those deep blue glasses 
known since the days of ancient Egypt and Troy, and seen 
in cathedrals and churches the world over. Nowadays, 
cobalt for magnet -steels, cutting-tools, and rustless alloys 
comes from superior deposits in Rhodesia, in Katanga in 
Belgian Congo, and in French Morocco. Tungsten, metal of 
electric lamp filaments and contact points, though mainly 
regarded as a product of British Malaya and Burma, has 
roused considerable interest and activity in the Bauchi 
province of Nigeria, with other supplies available from 
Rhodesia and the Union. 

Africa, particularly those parts within the British sphere, 
is thus a vast storehouse of metal deposits apart from gold, 
a storehouse only to be fully tapped when transport is 
improved. In this new aspect we see Rhodesia with her 
copper, vanadium, lead and zinc playing a similar réle to 
that played by Cornwall on a smaller scale during Britain’s 
hey-day of metal-mining. And not only metal ores, but other 
minerals are there in prodigal proportions. The largest 
deposits of diatomite in the world lie in Kenya, diatomite 
being a fine siliceous deposit of minute diatoms so invaluable 
in heat-insulation, gramophone records and plastics, and in 
filtering in chemical industry. Asbestos for sound-insulation 
as well as heat-insulation, for brake linings and fireproofing ; 
natural corundum for ‘‘emery” wheels; mica, talc or 
soapstone—the list goes on and on to confound the pessimists 
who believe in a world shortage, a list asking for that ‘‘ digging 
for victory ’’ which will be extended in these post-war years 
to balance the Age of Dissipation brought on by the recent 
great struggle. 

MAURICE SCHOFIELD. 


WHAT A KENYA COLONIST THINKS 


WE are used to members of the Home Government making 
sweeping statements and then announcing that such were 
only their personal thoughts. But when those made by the 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies are rapidly followed 
by statements by Sir Stafford Cripps, we think hard when 
we live in a Crown Colony such as Kenya. 

In the past, when the Conservatives were in power, 
Labour never tired of talking about how private enterprise 
“exploited ’’ Africa, and presumably the African. Yet 
to-day it proposes to go in for exploitation on a grand scale. 
For years now the only people who have been exploited have 
been the European settlers. It is refreshing to hear that at 
long last Brother African is supposed to play his part and run 
for the Dollar Stakes, from the same stables, but under 
different colours. 

Before these grandiose schemes can come to fruition the 
African is going to hear, and digest, propaganda that will 
be foreign to his ears. He is used to hearing and reading 
that the Wicked White Man works him hard and pays him 
little—one of those fairy tales that might beguile a sleepy 
child ; and as he has a sense of humour this must have amused 
him greatly. For in this country, if you have a bad name 
with labour you just do not get any, since there is no necessity 
in this country to work more than a few weeks each year, 
and, of course, no Statute of Labourers. Under this new slave- 
driving taskmaster, the Labour Government, the African 
may find that he is expected to work hard. But how will 
this new master ‘‘ put over ”’ that wages cannot rise for ever ? 
He must do so, for if wages continue to zoom then the produce 
that is to be sold for dollars will cost too much. 

The white settler is nearly at the end of his tether as 
regards direct taxation. The farmer, business or professional 
man has to pay a Poll Tax that was increased by 33 per cent. 
as a hospital tax; next there is income tax; and recently 
another 34 per cent. of this is added as an additional hospital 
tax. One wonders what this extra hospital tax is really for. 
The Medical vote has risen to astronomical figures and the 
African is mot paying for it. His poll tax remains what it 
was, 12s. per head a year for bachelors and men with only 
one wife: the three- and four-wife men pay 36s. and 48s. 
This may not go well with Christianity but it is fair since 
wives have to be bought. As his wages have risen the native 
has to work less than of old to pay his tax. It is time the 
African was told that improved social services, welfare, 
education and medicine have to be paid for by himself, and 
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not only by the European. African labour is now the reverse 
of cheap as well as being inefficient. 

As regards casual as well as skilled labour, the African is 
without any shadow of doubt, receiving more and more for 
doing less and less in the way of work. He has no ambition 
to which you can appeal; there are exceptions, but their 
number is minute. Farmers and commercial enterprise 
provide better housing, better food, and spend large sums on 
welfare: the return is a lower output of work. One can 
quote dozens of cases of all kinds of labourers who say 
frankly that they prefer to go on as they always have, rather 
than work harder to finish earlier, much less increase their 
output even for more money. It is with tools like these 
that the Labour Government think they are going to secure 
dollars ! 

As regards Kenya, the labour market will become more 
chaotic now that 20,000 Africans are to work for the Army 
and on works of strategic importance. Once the Army 
arrives from India, Egypt and Palestine a great body of 
personal servants will be lost to farming; these men will 
receive superb rations, good pay, and in return, loaf as only 
they can: one saw this during the late war. You cannot 
increase output and simultaneously decrease your labour 
supply. 

A study of the local papers shows that the African is an 
apt pupil of any racket and that his criminal propensities 
are easy to develop. It is regrettable, but true, that he 
quickly assimilates all our vices and none of our virtues. 
Only by living on a farm, plantation, or factory, can the 
visitor gain even a glimmering of some of the problems 
facing the European in East Africa. It is useless for Secre- 
taries of State staying at Government House and listening 
to hand-picked people of all colours, and being shown only 
what it is considered wisest for them to see. Let- them be 
dumped in a house and told to run the household and estate 
for a week. 

The ‘“‘ poor ’’ African, far from penniless as Pagett M.P. 
imagines, finds it very useful to be uneducated because 
how can he then be prosecuted for tax evasions ? A European 
has to keep books, which cost him money, so the prosperous 
African storekeeper employs a fellow African as a clerk. 
There are large numbers of Africans, in particular the Kikuyu, 
who have far bigger incomes on which they pay no income 
tax, than many Europeans here or in Merrie England. A 
few years back a few of them put down £12,000 in hard cash 
to buy a plot in Nairobi to start a native eating-house. Dozens 
of them own lorries which help to ruin the disgracefully bad 
roads; bus services run everywhere. Some of the “ smart 
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Alec” type have aped us to the extent of forming limited 
liability companies, and in this respect have fallen down as 
then they do pay income tax. 

Our Aryan Brothers from Pakistan and India, too, laugh 
off the income tax. They, like the Africans, do not have to 
keep up appearances and can always undercut the white 
man. It is pleasant to read that many Britishers are going 
overseas; we need them in the Colonies, now more than 
ever, but these are not the Eldorados they have been told 
about in the past. Britishers who fought in this last war 
find that they have to report to the police for a year once 
they have decided to settle in this British Colony. ‘ Victims 
of Hitler” of every conceivable nationality fill the papers 
daily with naturalisation notices. There is about to take place 


a census mainly because, during the war, the Kenya Govern- . 


ment ‘lost’? twenty thousand Indians who evaded the 
immigration laws with the greatest of ease. 

We cannot help wondering if the threatened world food 
rn. ¥ is being exploited as an ideological weapon to scare 
the public into accepting anything and everything from the 
present government? But with all this talk of exploiting 
Africa it will be interesting to see how the Labour Government, 
that champion of the worker—no colour bar please—is 
going to induce the African to work hard when he has but 
few wants. How is it going to prevent him continuing to 
sit outside his hut, taking snuff, while he watches his wife 
scratch gently in the soil raising the few maize cobs he 
requires? When the African uses the time-worn excuse 
“IT must work in my Reserve” rather than for Government 
or for private enterprise, those in England naturally think 
“that sounds fair enough.”” What they do not realise is 
that what the African really means is “I intend to watch 
my women work.” It is they, not the men, who do the little 
that is done there. Whereas thousands of able-bodied men 
might be doing manual work. 

You can force the European to work anywhere, but you 
will find it a very different proposition to make the African 
do what he does not want to do and what he has no intention 
of doing. He could not care less how many people, of any 
colour, starve to death. How many people, even in America 
to-day, can afford to work but six months per year, or when 
they feel like it ? If his crops fail through poor rains, or an 
invasion of locusts, or more likely through pre-historic 
farming methods, the African does not mind, he merely 
howls that he is hungry; at once “famine relief’’ is 
despatched by the lorry load, so why go out and work? 
What is sauce for the goose is never sauce for the gander in 
the Africa of to-day. 
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Give the African a little authority and see how he treats 
anyone he considers in his power. Questions are asked in the 
House of Commons if African government servants have 
exactly the same conditions of service as the Europeans, and 
if not, why not? I have tried to show that there are a 
number of reasons. The only way the African can be made 
to work, as he should, is by taxation. If he is to be treated 
like a white man is treated then he must also face responsi- 
bilities and be treated similarly, or must he ride only on the 
swings and never on the roundabouts ? 


S. R. CLELAND Scott. 


TENNYSON’S LITERARY SENSITIVENESS 


[The revived interest in Tennyson makes the following sketch— 
written over 50 years ago by Tennyson’s successor as Poet 
Laureate, Alfred Austin—of value to-day.] 


I REMEMBER, some few years ago, hearing Mr. R. H. Hutton 
and Mr. Wilfrid Ward, to whom Tennyson—for he is Tennyson 
to all of us, now—was intimately known, differing as to 
whether he was in character, simple or the reverse, remarkable 
for self-consciousness or singularly destitute of it. I remained 
a listener, for at that time Tennyson was known to me only 
through his writings. When, at a later period, it was my 
good fortune to become personally acquainted with him, 
their disagreement was more than once recalled to my mind. 
I discerned, as I fancy all who knew him discerned, a sen- 
sitiveness to the opinion of others concerning his writings, 
which was very striking in one of his universally recognised 
genius and unexampled popularity. Nor could one well 
help asking one’s self what was the source and explanation 
of this quick and abiding sensitiveness to criticism? Was 
it simplicity of nature, or habitual self-consciousness ? Such 
a question is never quite so easy to answer as the prompt 
labels we attach to each other’s supposed peculiarities might 
lead one to suppose. I have seen apparent vanity that was 
in truth humility in excess, and a well-worn modesty that 
gracefully draped an unfathomable pride. My first impression, 
strengthened by further observation, was that Tennyson’s 
literary sensitiveness arose from a simplicity of treatment, a 
naiveté of character, absolutely and beautifully childlike. 
Sensitiveness to criticism is a quality which I find it difficult 
to admire. But in Tennyson I found it almost admirable, 
and an additional grace in the general attractiveness of his 
personality. 

As I sat with him, one afternoon, on the stone bench in 
his garden at Aldworth, the conversation was diverted by 
him from literature to the great burning question of our time 
on the peaceful solution or non-solution of which, I imagine, 
depend the future of society, and the fortunes of our own 
land especially ; the burning question of the proper relation 
of capital and labour. Not over-prone in later years, as more 
than one despondent poem of his has shown, to be. optimistic 
in his forecast of the immediate future, Tennyson on that 
occasion offered comfort from the store of his long experience, 
by recounting what he remembered of more discordant days 
and far angrier social passions even than those that disturb 
us now; giving a vivid description of the burning of ricks 
and the destruction of property which he, himself, had 
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witnessed in his youth. As our talk lingered about the theme, 
I observed— 

“One of, I think, the finest images in your poems, yet 
one I have never seen cited for special commendation, seems 
to have anticipated the present condition, not of England 
only, but of all industrial nations.” 

‘What passage do you refer to?” he asked. 

I answered— 


“ Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion creeping nigher 
Glares at one that nods and winks behind a slowly-dying fire.” 


“Where do you think,” he said, ‘‘ I got that ?” 

“Out of your own head, I suppose.”’ 

“No,” he answered, “I got it out of a Methodist Maga- 
zine’ ; and he went on to explain how, at the time of writing 
Locksley Hall, he had been reading an account of how travellers 
in savage lands keep off wild beasts from their encampment 
during the night by lighting large bonfires. 

“ But,” I ventured to add, “ fine as is the passage, I 
think it contains a slight flaw, which in your later and more 
fastidious days you would not have left, if you could have 
helped it.” 

“What is that ?”’ he asked quickly. 

“ The close collocation, in sound, of the two 7’s in ‘ lion’ 
and ‘ négher.’ ” 

Quite as quickly, he answered : 

“You are right. I never thought of it.” 

“Oh no,” I said, “I am not right, and I am applying 
no canon of my own. I was thinking, rather, of that search 
after absolute perfection of form and sound which you have 
imposed on yourself, thereby laying on all present and future 
writers of verse an additional burden. The supreme finish 
of your style has made some of the noblest passages in 
English poetry seem slovenly.” 

He turned to me and said : 

“ But it isn’t artificial, is it ? ” 

I felt I had unintentionally touched the sensitive chord ; 
and so, affecting not to hear, I made some other observation. 
But he was not to be put off, and again asked : 

“ Tt isn’t artificial, is it ? ”’ 

“Of course it is,’ I answered ; “‘ but I suppose it is the 
proper artifice.” 

This is, I think, a fair example of his literary sensitiveness ; 
for it was evident that he had surmised an adverse opinion, 
and even a reproach, where assuredly none was intended. 
But it was plain that this personal sensitiveness was 
inextricably bound up with his.craving for perfection in all 
things, and, naturally, in his own works chiefly. I, at least, 
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felt no difficulty in saying aloud to him exactly what I thought; 
of course with, I trust, the deference of tone which was due 
to him. I remember asking, on the same occasion, for we 
had been somewhat closely examining the flowers in his 
garden, since he knew my love for them: “ How could you 
write those lines”—I fear I said ‘‘ those foolish lines ”— 
“about the flower and the seed ? ” 

“O,” he answered, ‘‘it was that fellow ————— who 
put the interpretation on them.” 

“‘ But the interpretation was natural enough,”’ I observed. 
“My objection is that the lines are not true. Many have 
got the seed, but they do not grow the flower ; not the same 
one, at least; for theirs has neither colour nor scent. Take 
So-and-So, for instance.” 

“No, he’s not a great man.”’ 

The answer, and even its tone, reminded me strongly of 
Lord Beaconsfield, of whom he had been expressing one of 
those “‘ I do not like thee, Doctor Fell ”’ opinions to which I 
imagine we all of us give utterance sometimes; speaking 
warmly and even affectionately of Mr. Gladstone, while 
lamenting the wrong road which, in his opinion, Mr. Gladstone 
was at that time just beginning to take. 

This sensitiveness to imperfection was shown that same 
afternoon, when he pointed out with pride a bed of lobelia 
cardinalis and salvia patens. Speaking of the latter, 1 called 
it salvia patens, pronouncing the @ long. 

‘“‘ What is that ? ” he asked. 

“Salvia patens,” I replied, making it short this time. 

“O, saluia patens! If you had said that at first, I should 
have understood you.’”’ Whereon I pleaded that one hears 
barristers talking sometimes of a patent, sometimes of a 
patent. But to him, I could see, that was no excuse for my 
original false quantity. He aimed at exactness in all things, 
and demanded it in others. Standing with me on the common 
outside his garden, he enquired : 

“What do you call that ? ” 

“You know,” I answered. “ It’s ragwort.” 

No doubt he knew ; and I can only suppose he wished to 
ascertain if I did; and when I told him that some peasant- 
folk in Kent call it ‘“ bug-bane,” he was evidently pleased ; 
and had he known it some years earlier, it is not improbable 
that he would have introduced the word into one of his 
poems, to the horror of superfine readers, who would doubtless 
have condemned it as ugly and obsolete. 

‘“‘ How do you pronounce the name of that flower ? ”’ he 
asked on the same occasion. 

““ Clematis,” I answered. 


“ T am glad of it,” he said. ‘‘ Some people ’’—it is impos- . 
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sible to convey the significance with which he uttered the 
words— ‘‘ some people call it clematis.”” I have never seen 
finer ones than those at Aldworth. 

His love of flowers, and of old-fashioned ones more 
especially, reminds me of an incident which, like the volume 
of Shakespeare grasped by him on his death-bed, associates 
him tenderly with his great predecessor. Staying at Stratford- 
on-Avon some few years ago, I naturally visited Anne 
Hathaway’s cottage and garden. Its occupant at that time 
was a woman, somewhat advanced in years, who claimed 
to have in her veins Hathaway blood. As I went there more 
than once, a certain intimacy sprang up between us; and 
when I finally said good-bye to her, she cut some sprigs of 
lavender that was not yet in flower, for it was midsummer, 
as a parting gift, saying, with a jingle that reminded one of 
the country couplets Shakespeare aid not disdain to introduce 
into his dramas— 


** Plant it in May, 
*T will grow both night and day.” 


It was not May, but June, and I was not homeward 
bound for another week. But, as I journeyed on through 
Warwickshire, I kept the cuttings moist by placing them 
in my sponge-bag, and struck them without difficulty on 
reaching home ; and what lavender I now have is descended 
from those few small cuttings. I told Tennyson the story, 
asking if he would like to have some of the same stock whose 
former flowers had sweetened the sheets of Shakespeare and 
Anne Hathaway. The idea pleased him; and Shakespeare’s 
and Anne Hathaway’s lavender is growing at Aldworth 
to-day. 

Of his literary sensitiveness those who knew him longer 
and better than I did, could adduce, I dare say, many inter- 
esting examples; but I am sure that one and all could be 
traced to the simplicity of his disposition. Indeed, had it 
not been for that characteristic, most people would neces- 
sarily have felt they had nothing in common with him, so 
remote were his mind and its occupations from theirs. He 
loved to be praised, but he hated flattery ; and I remember 
his asking me, concerning a well-known critic, what I thought 
of him, and whether, as he put it, he was “a good fellow.” 
The doubt implied in the question, it was evident, arose 
from the fact that the person alluded to was somewhat 
pertinacious in his eulogiums. How easy it was for him to 
discard displeasure with any who had mingled qualifications 
with their admiration was shown conclusively in the warmth 
of welcome so generously accorded by him to the writer of 
these lines. 
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“T never could see I am so like Keats,” he once said to 
‘ me, as we were walking alone in his garden. 

“Who said you are like Keats ? ” 

“You did ; and you said I had taken a line from Keats 
and spoilt it. But it doesn’t matter now.” 

I had completely forgotten the circumstances, but I at 
once observed : 

“Every great poet is the child of other great poets, and 
the writer of verse who is his own father, will, let us hope, 
have no children. I think Keats was your nearest ancestor.” 

I have regretted few things more than ,the interruption 
that occurred to what must have proved a peculiarly; inter- 
esting colloquy. But at that moment his son, the present 
Lord Tennyson—a son whose filial devotion was almost 
more beautiful even than one of his father’s poems—came 
out of the house. It was getting dark, and it was drizzling, 
and saying, ‘‘ This will never do,” he forced Tennyson out 
of the wet and the cold, indoors, where another guardian 
angel, the sweetest and tenderest I have ever seen, awaited 

im. 

I was staying at a neighbouring house, and his son walked 
part of the way back with me. To him I repeated what I 
have set down above ; adding that I wondered at one whose 
fame was established beyond all doubt or fear, caring in the 
very least for what might be said or written concerning him, 
“He can hardly fail to know,” I added, “that the immor- 
tality of his writings is assured.” 

“‘ But he says he will be abused, as well,’’ was the reply. 

It recalled the passage in which he truly says that fame 
is half disfame. But surely this literary sensitiveness, this 
posthumous susceptibility, so to speak, to the opinions of 
others, was very remarkable. In Tennyson, even if it were 
a foible, and not, as I have said, an additional grace, one 
could not wish it away, for its absence would have left him 
other than he was; and with what he was we may well be 
content. But may not the hope be expressed that Tennyson's 
literary sensitiveness will never be cited in extenuation of 
the literary sensitiveness of others? Self-consciousness and 
an exaggerated estimate of the importance of its own occu- 
pations, are the besetting weakness of the artistic tem- 
perament. Probably, anyone who has that temperament 
comes into the world with an undue share of sensitiveness. 
But if he be wise, he will crush it betimes with unsparing 
severity, and at last arrive at a proper apprehension of his 
own insignificance, and the insignificance of his productions, 
when compared with things in general, and likewise of the 
very slight importance of the criticisms passed on those 
productions. If he happens to take himself seriously, which 
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some men, after all, are justified in doing, let him bear in 
mind the sensible saying of Doctor Johnson. ‘‘ Fancy a 
man who has written a work: which he hopes?may live 
troubling himself about a criticism which he knows will 
die!’’ But, indeed, it is not writers of books alone who, in 
these days, show themselves exorbitantly touchy and disposed 
to exaggerate their own importance. The reviewers of books 
are, I fear, sometimes equally self-conscious and equally 
unable to take a just measure of their own value. 

Of all the various competitors for distinction in this busy 
world, none are treated more handsomely than successful 
or semi-successful authors. Kindly women extend to them 
gracious and helpful sympathy, and even rough men often- 
times handle them with feminine forbearance. Is it not sad, 
therefore, when writers, who have in some degree the vision 
and the faculty divine, become miserable and petulant 
because some person or other unknown refuses to burn the 
desired amount of incense before them? Is the reproach, 
Omnibus hoc vitium est cantoribus, never to be removed ? 
Ought not the capacity of looking on Nature and Man with 
sympathy, penetration, and tenderness, to suffice a human 
being who has had the good fortune to come into the world 
with it? Do we not overmuch forget that Art should be 
pursued without any thought of profit for vainglory, but 
solely for the pleasure, the nobleness, and the helpfulness 
of it ? The best consolation one is able to offer to writers of 
verse whose capacity is not equal to their aspiration, or whose 
reputation is perhaps not equal to their capacity, is to quote 
to them the couplet from Tennyson— 


“* To have the great poetic heart 
Is more than all poetic fame ; ” 


one of those wise and gentle sayings which must for ever 
endear him to mankind. 

Clearly, then, he thoroughly apprehended the worthless- 
ness of poetic fame, as compared with the gift of the great 
poetic heart. Yet, as I have said, he loved honest tributes 
to his genius; and remembering that he did, 1 sent to 
Aldworth, when he died, a branch of Bay, given me by the 
resident Greek priest at Delphi, when I visited that place 
in the spring of ’81, and which was torn from a tree in full 
flower, growing hard by the Castalian Fountain. ‘‘ He would 
have liked the wreath from Delphi,” was the greeting accorded 
to it; and it was laid inside his coffin and interred with him, 
in company with the roses of his ‘‘ Dear, near, and true,” 
and the wreath of Alexandrian laurel woven for him by his 


. loving household. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 


» 


BROKEN CHINA 


LIKE many of the junk shop dealers in Peking, the owner of 
this booth at the foot of the Ch’ien Mén Wai is a Mohammedan. 
He trades, among other things, in rugs from Kansu, the 
Mohammedan province far away in the west, and saddle 
cloths from Paot’ou and Ningsia, and he spends a large part 
of his time seated on a pile of rugs on a trestle board jutting 
out into the street. He ch’ings me to come inside with a 
“Lao mei chien, lao mei chien ’’—‘‘ It’s a long time since 
we saw each other ’—though I never met the rascal before. 

“‘ Well, Ma, how’s business these days ? ”’ 

“ Bad,” says Ma, “ there’s too much trouble about. No 
one has anything but useless paper money and no one comes 
to buy. Come and ‘Look see.’ My things are dirt cheap, 
mai-yo-fatze—what can one do? I’ve no money even to 
buy rice.” 

His jolly bearded face and comfortable bulge in the middle 
of his long blue coat hardly betoken starvation, but he’s 
anxious to do business. His shop is open to the street. 
A sort of Aladdin’s cave running back into dim recesses 
behind stacked with relics of one of the world’s greatest 
civilisations which has finally crumbled before our eyes in 
the last decade. 

Lit only from the street, without even the feeble addition 
of the little lamp in front of the house-god still flickering in 
the shops of Buddhist or Taoist persuasion, the place is in 
semi-darkness. Long blackwood tables are ranged along 
the walls, and the wares spread on these, hung on pegs, or 
piled on the floor. 

A shallow glass-lidded case contains the smaller, more 
fragile things. Inside there are hundreds of heavy jadite 
and agate rings about an inch high and over one-eighth inch 
thick. These are archer’s thumb rings, a protection against 
the backlash of the string. Their quantity is explained by 
the fact that in the old regime—as in European days of 
chivalry—archery was an integral part of a gentleman’s 
education, and an archery test was one of the subjects in 
the scholar’s examination. 
is: Shooting was done under very meticulous rules and 
conventions, correctness of posture being considered just as 
important as actual marksmanship. The archers shot at 
short ranges, but exceedingly accurately, the feat of putting 
an arrow through a thumb-ring at twenty paces being 
reckoned nothing extraordinary. 

‘»; Here are mandarin’s hat buttons. Little globes of ruby, 


crystal, sapphire, porcelain, gold, jade, coral, and lapus . 


lazuli, transfixed on gilt stalks which screwed into the hat. 
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There were nine classes of mandarins each with his own 
button, varying from the ruby button of the first class to 
the engraved gold of the lowest. 

Other bits of discarded dress and equipment out of 
mandarin houses lie with the buttons: dragon-embossed 
belt-clasps in stone, ivory, or gilt ; bead and coral necklaces ; 
p'utzes, or embroidered squares also denoting rank, which 
were worn like a phylactery on the front of the robe; 
chatelaines of flower-embroidered silk comprising purse, 
spectacle-case, snuff-bottle, and fan-sheath ; portable silver- 
mounted chopsticks ; and, last of all, the peacock feathers 
which used to be worn at a rakish slope from the back of 
the head by those whom the emperor delighted to honour. 
The mushroom-like objects on a nearby table are stands for 
mandarin hats, many of which hang suspended from the 
pegs on the wall. 

To the old-fashioned Chinese scholar, with his vast 
veneration for letters and his view of calligraphy as the 
mistress of the arts, the tools of his trade were things of the 
greatest pride and affection. Scattered throughout the 
dusty litter in Ma’s shelves one finds a bamboo and ivory 
brush-pot, a set of the brushes themselves (some as fine as 
a camel-hair brush, others nearly as big as a house-decorator’s), 
a wrist-rest carved like a lotus leaf, some skilfully hollowed 
“ink stones”’ for grinding up the ink, exquisitely moulded 
blocks of ink, covered with gold foil, a box for seal-paste half 
full of the red stuff, dried hard and cracked, and, lastly, 
a collection of seals, cubes of veined stone with the characters 
on the base and carved with the dragon on top. 

Amid this jumble of a broken and disjointed China I 
finally decide to buy a pear-shaped gourd, four or five inches 
high, with a design in relief ‘“ grown” on the outer rind, 
and the mouth plugged with a stopper made of an open-work 
ivory plaque carved with hawthorn flowers held in a wooden 
ring—an exquisite piece of workmanship, typically Chinese. 
It is a travelling case for fighting crickets, and it fits into a 
little bag with silk strings and hung from its owner’s belt. 
Although cricket fighting is by no means a thing of the past, 
and people still pay enormous prices for champions, these 
beautiful old cages are only to be found in junk shops. 

When I first saw them I wondered how the designs on 
the rind were made, till one day I found the solution by picking 
up in a shop a specimen of the cage-maker’s instrument. 
It was a piece of exceedingly hard wood the shape of a small 
gourd, with the design carved in relief. To make it possible 
to get it inside a hollowed-out gourd, it was made in four 
bits sliding into each other on the boot-tree principle. You 
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forced it inside the green gourd and hammered the skin 
until the design came through. 

After innumerable “ I-chu hua’s,” meaning ‘“ That’s my 
absolute last word,’ Mr. Ma and I finally get to the point 
where he goes and looks at his books to see if my offer for 
the travelling cricket cage will leave him a net profit. I know 
it is all right and can safely close the bargain when he returns 
with a doleful “Na ch’u pa, wo pei ch’ien.” ‘“ All right, 
take it then, though I’m losing money.” The trinket was 
cheap at two dollars and I ought to have gone light-hearted 
up the street—but there is nothing more melancholy than a 
whole civilisation in a junk shop. .. . 


T. KERR RITCHIE. 


OLD AGE 


THAT time of year thou may’st in me behold 

When yellow leaves, or none, or few do hang 

Upon those boughs which shake against the cold— 

Bare ruin’d choirs where late the sweet birds sang. 

In me thou see’st the twilight of such day 

As after sunset fadeth in the west, 

Which by and by black night doth take away, 

Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest. 

In me thou see’st the glowing of such fire 

That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 

As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 

Consumed with that which it was nourished by. 
This thou perceiv’st, which makes thy love more strong 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
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THE big beech in the paddock has parted with its last currency 
of goldand bronze. The later apples and pears—superlatively 
free of scab—are ripening in the fruit store. The end of this 
wonderful year has come. 

What a year it was for the gardener. Arctic cold, 
devastating floods, prolonged drought and record heat and 
sunshine. In our corner of Surrey, January ended and 
February began with 26 degrees of frost. The last week of 
the month provided sub-zero temperatures, and more and 
more snow. On March 4, an ice storm paralysed the south-east. 
Cars were sheeted in ice, roads became skating rinks, birds 
were frozen to the boughs, and where the ice-storm ended a 
sixty-mile gale whipped the snow into ever-deepening drifts. 

By March the melting snow gave England the worst 
floods she had ever known. March itself admitted to over 
five inches of rain and only fifty-nine hours of sun, but with 
April and May came almost the first year on record with a 
fruit blossoming time without one single damaging frost. 
The set of all fruits was colossal. 

Although the frosts of winter, where zero was exceeded, 
had killed the standard roses and cut the bush roses back 
to soil, had destroyed the flower buds on peaches and apricots 
and many gages, it is worthy of note that the double-flowering 
ornamental peach excelled itself, not only in blooming, but 
in setting a really useful crop of small but succulent peaches. 
So many matured that from two small trees we picked and 
bottled and jammed over twenty-four pounds of fruit. 

In one of the lowest spots in Kent, where 11 degrees 
below zero were recorded, whole rows of well-grown nine- 
year-old Catillac pear trees were killed outright, while 
Laxton’s Superb and Conference were so hard hit that 
recovery seemed unlikely. I fancy this is the first time 
such damage has been recorded, although the winter of 1939 
left behind it a legacy of split tree stems and dead patches of 
bark on exposed limbs. i 

Did those winter temperatures and the prolonged cold 
kill off any of our insect pests? It is a common fallacy to 
believe that a hard winter does this. Actually, the low tem- 
peratures did kill off one serious pest—the strawberry greenfly, 
which alone is responsible for spreading the devastating 
virus diseases among strawberry plants. By early summer 
the research entomologists were bemoaning their inability to 
find any live aphids with which to carry on their work. The 
slugs of 1946, which were unusually numerous, were un- 
doubtedly hindered in coming. out of hibernation and the 
prolonged drought has made this almost a slug-free summer, 
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but beyond this there seems little proof that the winter 
accounted for any more of our pests. 

I had hoped that the blue-tits, which make pear-growing 
in my garden almost an impossibility, would have been 
knocked out, but no—though they may have dwindled in 
the winter, they picked up in good time to take a heavy 
toll of pears, and I beg to state emphatically that their 
depradations were not in any search for grubs for my pears 
do not harbour them. 

May smiled on us with a single frown around the 13th, 
when the temperature soared to 88 degrees F. and a thunder- 
storm flushed our vicinity. Chelsea Show from the 21st—23rd 
was held in blameless weather. 

By June 7 our first strawberries were ripe and a soft 
fruit orgy began, which ended only on the night of October 20, 
when frost ruined a bounteous autumn crop of raspberries 
on the tips of the Lloyd George canes. Fruit growers who 
used the newish insecticide DDT against the apple-blossom 
weevil found that they had a complete control and that yet 
another pest had ceased to be an annual menace. 

By July, East Anglia was feeling the drought severely. 
In Suffolk a freak hailstorm repeated the damage which a 
similar storm had done in 1946 and ten square miles of crops 
were flattened, but the major fruit-producing areas came 
through unscathed and the apple and pear crops prospered 
as never before. 

By the middle of July the early promise of the soft fruit 
crop was fulfilled. A phenomenal yield of raspberries and 
blackcurrants resulted. Down at Wisley in the R.HS. 
Fruit Trial Grounds (normally at the mercy of every spring 
frost) the currant bushes were literally black with fruit 
and bowed to the ground. Many bushes yielded over two 
dozen pounds of fruit apiece. 

With August, temperatures soared and the north had the 
hottest and driest month for 150 years. Where humus was 
short some soils dried out, and sun-scald, last seen as an 
unsightly blotch on the side of the fruit in 1942, again hit 
the apples. Pears, too, on hot or shallow soils showed brown 
and shrivelled leaves with the fruits hanging hot to the 
touch in the baking sunshine. 

Right through September harvesting went on with 
scarcely a wind strong enough to bring a fall of fruit, and 
despite the long drought south-eastern England picked by 
far the heaviest crop of apples it has ever known. Many an 
orchard yielded over a thousand bushels an acre and many 
an individual tree over a ton (fifty-six bushels). Every 
Bramley-grower’s store was full up by the end of October 
and every foot of additional cold storage offered by the 
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Government was rapidly filling. In sheds and barns and 
outdoors in clamps more thousands of tons of apples lie 
waiting until the market can dispose of them at economic 
rices. 

‘ We cannot expect such crops every year, but England 
might well grow all the essential fruit for eight months of 
the year. She can be self-supporting for that period if an 
austere nation agrees to limit the imports of foreign and 
exotic fruits enough to maintain an economic price for our 
own fruits in their season. We are among the few nations 
who are neither exporting nor even self-supporting when it 
comes to fruit. 


RAYMOND BusuH. 


AUTUMN 


THE warm sun is failing, the bleak wind is wailing, 

The bare boughs are sighing, the pale flowers are dying, 
And the Year 

On her earth her death-bed, in a shroud of leaves dead, 
Is lying. 

Come, Months, come away, 

From November to May, 

In your saddest array ; 

Follow the bier 

Of the dead cold year, 

And like dim shadows watch by her sepulchre. 


The chill rain is falling, the nipped worm is crawling, 
The rivers are swelling, the thunder is knelling 

For the year ; 

The blithe swallows are flown, and the lizards each gone 
To his dwelling ; 

Come, Months, come away ; 

Put on white, black, and grey ; 

Let your light sisters play— 

Ye, follow the bier 

Of the dead cold year, 

And make her grave green with tear on tear. 


Autumn: A Dirge, by Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


A SHETLAND ISLAND SANCTUARY 


In the evening I took ship from Aberdeen. Early the next 
morning I caughtgmy first glimpse of Shetland when the 
mists sundered, revealing the craggy frame of the Fair Isle, 
that wonderful metropolis of migratory birds, twenty-eight 
miles south of Shetland. Two hours later the St. Magnus 
began to pitch and roll in the tumultuous roosts of tides off 
Sumburgh Head, the gigantic toe of Shetland proper. Then, 
for another couple of hours we steamed steadily up the long 
leg of Mainland, before there loomed out of the sea, almost 
directly ahead, the hazy outlines of two-steep-sided cone- 
shaped headlands—our first intimation that we were opening 
up the Sound of Bressay, the magnificent harbour of Lerwick, 
the port and capital of Shetland. The west cone was the 
Ward Hill, the island of Bressay: the east cone, the Noup of 
Noss, my goal. 

The next morning I set out along the Bressay road to 
Noss. Sweeping down through desolate moors, the ldng 
switchback road ultimately climbed to a dip between the 
Ward Hill on the south hand and the Hill of the Ander on 
the north hand. When I had breasted the hill there suddenly 
rose up before me, startlingly close, the Island of Noss— 
the Nose or Rocky Point—in shape a high-crowned sombrero 
with a double brim abutting on to the rocky shore of the 
narrow sound, immediately below me, which separated the 
two islands. From its green voe-bitten brim, half a mile in 
breadth, the Island mounted steeply seawards in what 
seemed a single vast concave sweep to its narrowing hay-rick 
crown, which much resembled the “ barn” of Cairn Toul 
in the Cairngorms. 

White solans plunged into the crystal waters of the 
sound and down into the chalk-green and milk-blue deeps 
above the white sand. Droves of periscopic-necked shags 
and cormorants fished in the dark purple shadows of the 
reefs. Strings of shrilly-piping tysties and families of eider 
duck swam out from little clefts, or gjos, in the jagged inclined 
rocks edging the sound. Flocks of curlew and ringed-plover, 
and turnstones, redshanks and oystercatchers rose from the 
white beaches of the Noss voes. Little flights of rock-pigeons 
clipped across the narrow waters from Bressay to Noss. 
Rock pipits and twites flitted about the rocky brow-edge. 

Noss made more instant appeal to me than any other 
island I had seen. On the Bressay shore green braes, shaved 
like lawns by white-faced Cheviot sheep, swept down to the 
Sound from the almost sheer siding of the 450-foot Ander— 
aptly named the Penthouse Hill. Laid out on the dyke- 
strewn braes were the roofless grey ruins of abandoned 
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croft-houses, and on the Noss shore stood waiting on its long 
green ness the grey and yellow-lichened homestead of Gungstie 
—the stadir, or dwelling-place, of Gunnar or, perhaps, 
Gunnhildar. Rising behind it, a gentle hill of green pasture 
swept back to a wide expanse of moor and the ultimate 
steep of Noss Head. 

Lying in the heather on the Ander, with wheatears and 


‘dark-plumaged Shetland wrens stuttering from the dyke at 


my feet, I determined then and there that Gungstie was 
the home—or one home !—for which I had been searching 
this past twelve years. Its spacious surround, its aspect of 
untrammelled grandeur, of peace and tranquillity, of standing 
at the threshold of the hourly changing pageant of Nature, 
was supreme—this grey, storm-fast home which, for four 
centuries and more, had stood firm against the Shetland 
“bree” and against the great seas that rolled through the 
Sound and sometimes swept over the ness itself, some twelve 
feet above. 

When it came to getting into Noss, which was now 
inhabited by a shepherd only during the summer months, 
I was quickly initiated into the difficulties to be overcome 
by anyone contemplating making a home on the Island. 
The main difficulty lay in getting a boat into and out of the 
Island, for the Sound, which was a quarter of a mile in length 
and no more than a couple of hundred yards at its widest, 
was open at either end to the sea, and along the whole length 
of the rocky Bressay shore there was not a gjo nor the smallest 
cove in which a boat could be beached above highwater-mark, 
much less moored off. There was no sign that anyone had 
ever attempted to lay a permanent slipway or mooring, 
for the good reason that the embarking place on the Bressay 
shore changed from day to day according to the wind 
and the height of the tide, and there were days when the 
swell, piling up at either north or south entrance, ultimately 
broke in when the tide was favourable and rolled right 
through the Sound. When this happened no boat could 
cross to Noss. The former shepherd and his family had 
experienced winters when they were Noss-bound for periods 
of ten days and, on one occasion, three weeks at a stretch, 
though the daughters handled an oar as expertly as their 
father. If then a man wished to go out of Noss into Bressay 
for any longer per.od than the few hours of low-water between 
tides, but had no companion to return with the boat and 
haul it up on the Noss side, his only alternative was to drag 
the boat ashore over the boulders on the Bressay side and 
manhandle it fifteen or twenty yards up a steep and slippery 
rock-slide to the safety of the brow-edge. Only a man of 
exceptional physique and knack could perform this feat 
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with the heavy Shetland four-oared row-boat, for, despite 
its clean, shapely lines, the high-stemmed fourren was broad- 
thwarted and very solidly built. 

The present tenants of the Island, two brothers, had 
not been into Noss for a week or two and their boat was 
lashed down to heavy stones and chained to a stake ina 
cleft of the brow-edge on the Bressay side. Manhandling 
her down a rock-slide and over a boulder-beach exposed at 
low-water, the three of us pushed off across the Sound, 
grazing and bumping over reefs and boulders and, when 
clear of the big beds of heavy tangle-weed, which impeded 
the long thin-bladed oars, pulled diagonally across a strong 
current. There was no sheltered inlet on the Noss side 
either, but more beds of tangle and shelving reef, which 
permitted a boat to get well into a steep bank of rock and 
loam, in the face of which a ship’s ladder of herring-boxes 
had been built. On top of the bank, it was true, there was 
an old windlass; but we did not make use of it, dragging 
the boat up instead over rollers laid across a passage-way in 
the rock, and hauling it a little way up the bank clear of the 
tide. 

So narrow was the ness at this point that the long frontage 
of Gungstie straddled it from a little voe on one side to the 
Sound on the other. It seemed a fine solidly-built and 
commodious dwelling, this homestead of Gunnar, with 
covered yards and a paddock behind it—dating from the 
era seventy-five years earlier when Noss had been a Shetland- 
pony stud-farm—but storms had displaced a portion of the 
roof-ridge and shattered a chimney, and the interior of the 
house was saturated with damp. Paper was peeling from 
the walls in great bulges and plaster from ceilings lay thick 
on the floors ; | hearths were choked with masses of rubble 
fallen from the chimneys. 

On my left; hand, as we entered, steep winding stairs 
mounted to twp bedrooms and a central recess where bags 
of flour and meal and other bulky goods were stored. Adjacent 
to the stairs a narrow passage led to what in the old shepherd’s 
day had been the visitors’ sitting-room. On my right hand 
was what had’ originally been the living-room, before the 
house was enlarged, and was now the workshop and depository 
for those innumerable items inseparable from the occupation 
of sheep-farmer, fisherman and islandman, ranging from a 
work-bench crammed with every imaginable tool, to drums of 
“coor old fishing-nets and coils of ropes, and great wool- 

gs on which the collies slept when the brothers were in 
residence—in short, a treasure-trove to make an adventurous 
schoolboy howl with delight. 

Immediately beyond the outer door was the entrance 
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to the present living-room. Long, low and narrow, match- 
boarded throughout, with only one tiny window affording 
light from a small yard at the back of the house, my impression 
was of being in a ship’s saloon, the more so as from a seat 
at the table under the window one looked out of the open 
doors over the ness and the voe to the sea’s horizon; and. 
as in a ship, the room was crammed with furniture—several 
chairs, a couch along the wall opposite the table, a dresser 
and an H.M.V. gramophone surmounted by a portable radio 
at the east end and, at the west end, the inevitable peat- 
burning stove, introduced into Shetland from America about 
thirty years ago and still in universal use throughout the 
Islands. 

From Gungstie a green ‘road ”’ led up the grassy slope 
to a stone dyke that stretched right across the narrow “‘ ankle ” 
of the Island from sea to sea. This hill-dyke divided the 
in-bye grazing from an extensive moor, which ultimately 
swept up against a central bulwark of bluffs ranging right 
across the breadth of the Island. From the hill-dyke an old 
sled-road skirted the edge of the moor to the still green 
pasture of Setter, the homestead. But there the “ road” 
ended and I had then to climb steadily round the cliff-edge 
dyke, which fenced off all the high ground on the Island from 
the precipitous cliffs. When halfway to the top of the Island 
I had my first sight of the famous Cradle Holm of Noss—an 
enormous table-block of cliff more than 160 feet high, sun- 
dered from the Island by an L-shaped chasm. On the upper 
edge of the holm, where the chasm was only 65 feet across, 
was still to be seen the stump of a stake, to which ropes for 
a cradle had been attached. According to tradition it was 
about the year 1600 that a cragsman frum one of the fowling 
families of Foula undertook to scale the sheer, and in places 
overhanging cliff, and fix two stakes on the holm, round 
which ropes might be slung across the chasm. This incredible 
feat he successfully accomplished but, refusing to take 
advantage of the cradle, began climbing down the way he 
had come and fell to his death. For 250 years thereafter 
the cradle was slung in June and dismounted in November, 
most years, for the purpose of fattening a dozen sheep on the 
lush grazing of the holm and also to obtain the eggs and 
young of large numbers of gulls and eider ducks which 
nested on its flat top. 

The Cradle Holm lay only a little below the south corner 
of a large inverted L-shaped bay known, probably from the 
sharp bend it made round the Noup, as Rumble Wick—that 
is Onghul Wick, the bay of the Fish-hook. From this corner 
I could see thousands of gannets on the cliffs along the 
400-yard back wall of the Wick and, at a great distance, not 
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far short of half a mile, those on the south face of the Noup 
towering like a pyramid from the sea. Here at last, then, 
after an interval of seven years, I was free to study that 
tumultuous, kaleidoscopic spectacle that had few parallels 
in the world of Nature—the breeding cliffs of vast numbers 
of colonial-nesting seafowl. Once again I found it a spectacle 
not only intensely fascinating, but also of infinite biological 
possibilities, had one the mental acumen to interpret correctly 
what the eye saw and to analyse correctly what the notebook 
recorded—two operations not necessarily synonymous, for 
the human mind had always to be on the guard against 
prejudice (unconscious, if not conscious) formed by previous 
thought or knowledge, or supposed knowledge. 

The scene was one of great animation and ceaseless tumult. 
From the long west wall of the Wick and more faintly from 
its north wall, the Noup, rose to my eyrie, crescending and 
diminishing, but never totally subsiding, a raucous medley 
of divers harsh and musical cries, from thousands of individals 
of several different species of sea-birds, blended into one 
harmonious din, one pattern of sound, from which only 
intermittently could one detach the separate components— 
the squeaky, braying wick-gewer, wick-gewer of kittiwakes, 
the prolonged and humorous woo-orr-rr-gg and other familiar 
protests of guillemots, the intermittent cawing of fulmars, 
and, dominant, the harsh grating rise and fall of the gannets’ 
interminable gurrah, gurrah, gurrah. And ever in the back- 
ground was the hollow booming of the sea surging to and fro 
in the high-arched caverns and gjo-cracks in the wall of cliff, 
an intermittent moaning which at first I attributed to seals. 
With the exception of the great west slab of the Noup, where 
only fulmars and a few herring gulls nested among the 
whorled blue-green clumps of rose-root and masses of soaking 
scurvy-grass, there were tens of thousands of sea-birds, 
most conspicuously gannets, nesting all round the inverted L 
of the wick, from its south corner to the extreme east end of 
the Noup itself, whose mauve and red sandstone was shaded 
dull green and yellow with thrift and lichen, tarred with 
black overflows of rainwater spilling over the cliff from the 
drains cut across the green Head above, and whitewashed 
over its middle two-thirds with cream distemper from the 
guano and liquid excrement voided by endless rows of gannets 


and kittiwakes and tens of thousands of guillemots huddled ~ 


together on long ledges and broad cornice-platforms. 


From the dyke, only a foot or two back from the cliff- . 


edge, starlings whistled cheerily, couples of twites twittered 
sweetly, and wrens whirred in and out of its crevices or perched 
in song on the extreme edge of a crag four hundred feet above 
the sea. Hooded crows cawed harshly from the holms. 
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Rock pipits dived over the cliff, down to the reefs far below, 
on which rockdoves alighted from time to time. On one 
broad reef, stained with orange, brown, and green weed, a 
pack of eider drakes were sleeping in the sun, while other 
fleets rocked gently on the waters of the wick, where tysties 
waited off the cliffs in ones and twos. 

From time to time a solitary bonxie, or a pair, sailed out 
over the wick, turned, and flapped along the cliff wall, 
emitting a buzzing keg-keg, and snowy clouds of kittiwakes 
would shoal off the cliffs, eddy round, and swoop up to their 
ledges again. In the chasm of the wick weaved hundreds of 
gannets, fulmars and kittiwakes, and the dark oily-blue 
waters below, spangled with the white hieroglyphics of 
guillemot chains, continually erupted in glaucous-green foun- 
tains thrown up by the shallow dives of gannets plunging 
obliquely, as a preliminary to pathing. 

Evening drew on, and by 8 p.m. there were very few 
birds on the wing. From the dizzy height of the Noup the 
sea grew dark and cold, its relentless swell cruel and unutter- 
ably lonely. My will alone held me back from that fatal 
step into space from the edge of the cliff. Seven years exile 
from sea-cliffs had left me defenceless against the lure of 
heights, and I was glad to go down through the bonxie grounds 
in the fading light to the friendly cooing of eiders in the 
Sound and the piping of oystercatchers around Gungstie, 
and enter what was to be my true home in Shetland for most 
of five months to come, 

RICHARD PERRY. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


AN ESSENTIAL ENGLISHMAN 


IF I were asked what, in my opinion, had been the severest 
and most irreparable loss to this country in a casualty-striken 
century I should offer my questioner the recently-published 
Memoirs * of the late Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, saying that 
in them he would find his answer. For this book is all uncon- 
sciously a record of a type of man which, more than any 
other, helped to make England respected, decent, prosperous 
and strong ; it is a type, moreover, which may still be found, 
which will continue so long as England, as we understand it, 
exists, but which, with all its capabilities of public service 
unfulfilled, is now condemned to sterility. It is a type of born 
public servant whose legitimate ambition coincided absolutely 
with the interests of the country, and who thus, in the most 
natural way in the world, would find himself in the highest 
places as the right man for the highest places. All that is 
now changed. 

What I am trying to suggest is not that there are no 
good public servants to-day, but that at a time when men of 
quality are almost desperately needed, we find ourselves 
deprived of the use of a particular kind of Englishman, the 
kind so beautifully exemplified in the author of these Memoirs, 
and, alas, the very kind in which England is particularly 
strong, in which the English administrative genius finds its 
highest expression, and which together (paradoxically) with 
its very antithesis, the brilliant eccentric, has formed this 
country’s greatest contribution to the stability of the world. 

But let us stop discussing types and talk about Lord 
Hardinge, who was the type. You find emerging from these 
pages a man of acute intelligence, swift shrewdness of mind, 
a capacity for sustained hard work, tact fitting like a glove, 
unlimited practical ability, unflawed and unquestioning sense 
of character, devotion to duty, an exact and unembarrassed 
appreciation of his own worth, some humour, intense personal 
feelings almost invariably, in his public life, under strick 
control—a whole catalogue of manly virtues with only two 
things lacking to make him a paragon of mankind, but those 
two things decisive: creative imagination and intellectual 
curiosity. Regard this combination of serried virtues un- 
illumined by the magic spark and you see before you the 
pattern of the English administrator at his best. And, as you 
look, one thing, to put it vulgarly, sticks out a mile, and that 
is that given firm and unshaken foundations their possessor 
will realise himself to the full, win and deserve high honour, 
and serve his country well; but that without the foundations 
he is nothing. To-day the foundations no longer exist. 


* «Qld Diplomacy: The Reminiscences of Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, 
K.G., P.C., G.C.B., G.C.S.1., G.C.M.G., G.C.L.E.” Murray. 18/-. 
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Looking neither to the right nor the left, wasting no time 
in vain speculation about first principles, which, laid down by 
others, were the solid ground beneath his feet, no more to be 
questioned, no more to be considered, than the deep and firm 
foundations of the house in which he lived, Lord Hardinge 
saw his task early and went straight ahead, his sole pre- 
occupation the preservation, the embellishment, the strength- 
ening of the superstructure. He was able to do that in 1880 
when he joined the Foreign Office: the foundations were 
firm as rock. By the time they began to quake and shift he 
was far too deeply immersed in the fine elaboration of his life- 
work to be conscious of it. The vicious rumblings, alarming, 
unexplained reports, sudden subsidences in a shower of débris, 
you put down to local causes, finding natural reasons for them 
within the framework of your ideas. And you went on with 
your own job, in spite of irksome interruptions. Lloyd George, 
for example, you regarded not as a portent, but simply as a 
tiresome and dangerous individual. One day he would die, 
and that would be that. 

I don’t mean that Lord Hardinge was totally oblivious of 
a changing world. He was not a fool. He saw the dangers 
that threatened his cherished edifice, as he would have 
admitted, half painfully, half contemptuously. But in fact 
it is to be doubted whether he saw anything of the kind. 
What he took to be the dangers were only the symptoms. 
The disease, unseen by him, lay out of sight, deep down in, 
precisely, the foundations. 

And so he went on, abandoning retirement in 1916 to 
resume his seat in the Foreign Office as his contribution to 
the war, and, afterwards, struggling manfully, and with 
increasing disgust, with the peace—still not suspecting the 
foundations. His career was nothing less than magnificent. 
It is summed up, as he would have liked it, in the valedictory 
letter fromthe British Government, dated December 27, 1922 :— 


“My Lord, 

“Within a few days from now your lordship will have ter- 
minated your long and honourable career in the service of the 
Crown, and I cannot let this occasion pass without expressing to 
you the unfeigned regret with which His Majesty’s Government 
have accepted your resignation of the post of His Majesty’s 
Ambassador in Paris. 

“Tt is well nigh forty-three years since you entered the 
Diplomatic Service and during that time Your Lordship has filled 
with the utmost distinction many of the greatest posts open to a 
British subject. I may, with special gratification, recall the services 
which you rendered to this country while Ambassador at Petrograd 
on the occasion of the Dogger Bank incident, the high level of 
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efficiency to which you brought the Foreign Office while Per- 
manent Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and the 
notable compliment paid to the service as a whole when Your 
Lordship was selected to accompany King Edward as Minister 
in attendance on his Majesty’s many State visits to foreign capitals, 
For five and a half years you held the great appointment of 
Governor-General of India. The end of the war found Your 
Lordship once more installed at the Foreign Office as Permanent 
Under-Secretary of State, and finally you realised the ambition 
of every member of His Majesty’s Diplomatic Service by becoming 
His Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris. Two Sovereigns in succession 
have marked their appreciation of Your Lordship’s eminent 
services by conferring upon you a peerage, the Order of the Garter 
and a series of Grand Crosses; and it is doubtful whether any 
Englishman not of Royal birth has ever held more foreign orders 
than yourself. 

“It is my pleasant duty to convey to you the sincere and cordial 
thanks of His Majesty’s Government for the great services you 
have rendered to your country and I should like to add an expression 
of hope that Your Lordship will be spared for many years to enjoy 
your well earned rest.” 


The signature was Curzon’s. It was the signature of the 
then Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, whom our essential 
Englishman detested. Of him he has already spoken much 
during the course of his narrative: ‘‘ I have always main- 
tained that in him there were embodied two entirely different 
personalities which showed themselves according to surround- 
ing circumstances. The one was a delightful, amusing, clever 
and most charming companion, while the other was a hard 
and relentless man, and the more one saw of this side of him 
the more one almost hated him.” And again: ‘ But one of 
the principle reasons that induced me to accept the offer of 
the Paris Embassy was the satisfaction it gave me to feel that 
Lloyd George and Curzon, who three years earlier had done 
their utmost to hound me out of the Diplomatic Service, had 
in the end by the force-of circumstances to offer me the highest 
diplomatic post in the gift of the Government.” 

Rarely, if ever, does that note of stridency sound else- 
where in these pages. Rarely does their author allow his 
feelings to run away with his pen. But the feelings are there 
all the time: Lord Hardinge avoided the commonplace not 
in the way he thought and felt about the ordinary business of 
living, but in the way he subdued the ordinary business of 
living to a consciously conceived and obstinately sustained 
design. That again is a mark of this famous type of English- 
man, whose highest value, in opposition to so much that 
the philosophers maintain, lies not in what he is but what he 
does. 
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He also craves for solidarity, even where his profession is 
concerned, with his enemies. Thus he had to print Curzon’s 
official letter as the full-close of this volume. It was the kind 
of thing he needed. A bigger man, perhaps one of the English 
eccentrics referred to earlier, would have read that con- 
ventionally pompous valedictory, signed by a bitter foe, and 
burst out laughing. But the heart of Lord Hardinge almost 
without a doubt swelled with pride as his eyes devoured that 
trite recital. He had not much imagination. It was pleasing, 
it was satisfactory, at the end of a crowded career to be taken 
back in memory over ancient and glorious battle-fields. . . . 
The Dogger Bank indeed—which he, Sir Charles Hardinge, 
the youngest ambassador to Petrograd had, with his own wits 
and perspicuity unaided, kept under control ; the triumphant 
tours with his beloved King and the Entente Cordiale as the 
crown; the laborious and fruitful reforms of the Foreign 
Office ; the interminable skirmishing with Tchirsky, Izvolsky, 
d’Aerenthal, with the clear, cool and foreboding consciousness 
that the end of it all would be war... . And that would 
remind him of how he had stood up to the Kaiser, treading 
where his king found it impolitic to tread, taxing this tempera- 
mental and absurd but terrifying autocrat with flying in the 
face of England with his naval building programme, and, in 
spite of rising temper, holding him to the point—which was 
simply that if Germany went on building ships at her present 
rate, it must certainly end in war: all this under the dis- 
approving gaze of the Kaiser’s suite and the outraged eyes of 
the British Ambassador at Berlin—and with King Edward, 
in his basket-chair, watching slyly through cigar-smoke from 
a distance. That was a touch-and-go affair. He got no 
change out of the Kaiser; but from then on the Foreign 
Office at least knew where it stood. Duty had painfully been 
done. And, the Kaiser having lost his temper with this 
importunate and still surprisingly youthful diplomat, gave 
him an order to take home. . . . Those foreign orders! 
Curzon said he had more than any Englishman not of royal 
birth. No doubt he had. But he never wore the things. 
“King Edward had rather foreign ideas about decorations,” 
he wrote in these Memoirs. “ He liked people to be plastered 
with them and could not understand anybody thinking other- 
wise.” But he, Sir Charles Hardinge, took the matter up 
direct. ‘‘I said I hoped His Majesty would give me per- 
mission not to wear any foreign decorations as I only cared 
to wear those bestowed upon me by Queen Victoria and him- 
self.” And the King gave way, though sadly. 

What begins to emerge, it seems to me, is that the man 
who quotes with pride a conventional letter over which a 
bigger man would have laughed, is actuated not at all by 
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vanity, but by an extraordinary simplicity and a quite uncon- 
scious humility. It may have been Curzon who signed that 
letter ; but he saw away over the Curzon he detested, over 
the Lloyd Georges and the Bonar Laws, to the majesty of the 
realm itself. He was one with the realm. All his life he had 
striven to uphold it. Now, at the end as at the beginning, it 
upheld him. He needed that support. Without it he was 
nothing. 

This, then, is the kind of man whom we cannot use to-day. 
There are plenty like him, less gifted, less percipient, less 
tough, perhaps, but with all their limitations, their lack of the 
magic spark of imagination, their obliviousness to the specu- 
lative element, their imperviousness to the fruits of both—the 
arts, the philosophies, the graces, the prophecies—-who would 
nevertheless, if they had the chance, give first-class service to 
their country. But they will not have the chance. They need 
the support of the realm. They need a foundation and a 
framework. And, for the time being, these do not exist. So 
they can only look, their great talents wasted, while men of 
another type toil away at a new structure. All this is not, of 
course, the subject of the book, which itself is really a slice of 
diplomatic history in the making. It is also an enthralling 
account of a life well spent, nearly all of it in public. To 
review, through the eyes of one of the chief protagonists, the 
diplomatic war which in 1914 got out of hand and spilled over 
into the battle-fields of Europe, is of the greatest interest in 
itself and at any time. At this precise moment of time it is 
of quite extraordinary interest. Round us they crowd in 
these pages, the old familiar motives, ambitions, blunders, 
blindnesses and hopes, with each nation, including our own, 
running tediously true to form. We could have told Lord 
Hardinge nothing new about the Russians: he’d had it all. 
On the other hand, where would his skill be to-day ? Even 
if our contemporary diplomats could know the hearts and 
private natures of their Russian opposite numbers, as Har- 
dinge knew Izvolsky and Tsar Nicholas—what good would 
that do? Diplomacy to-day is not, it seems negotiation 
between individual men with differing susceptibilities. Nego- 
tiation doesn’t enter into it. Your Cabinet or your Polit- 
bureau decides—if it decides anything at all—-on a certain 
line of action ; and then the Secretary of State perambulates 
the globe repeating his brief in the full glare of publicity, 
deviating never because he knows that every word he says 
will come out in the nine-o’clock news. He might, one would 
think, not bother to meet his opposite numbers at all, for all 
the good that lime-lit, formal contact does: he might just as well 
sit at home in comfort and make his contribution to the parrot- 
house debate into the microphone at his own snug fireside. 
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The retort at once comes that with all their finessing, with 
all their elaborate soft-footed manceuvres in luxurious ante- 
rooms, with all their mutual back-slapping, all the old diplo- 
matists could do was to lead us straight to war. Indeed, for 
a long time, “secret diplomacy ’”’ was held responsible for 
war. 

The experience of the past thirty years suggests that this 
was an error. EDWARD CRANKSHAW. 


AGAIN WORLD WAR II 


CoMES THE RECKONING. By Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart. (Putnam. 
185.) GERMANY’s UNDERGROUND. By Allen Welsh Dulles. (Macmillan. 
155.) GERMAN RESEARCH IN Wor~pD War II. By Leslie E. Simon. 
(Chapman and Hall. 245.) OPERATIONS IN NortH AFRICAN WATERS, 
OcroBER, 1942—JUNE, 1943. By Samuel Eliot Morison. (Geoffrey 
Cumberlege : Oxford University Press. 255.) THE BATTLE For LEYTE 
Gutr. By C. Vann Woodward. (Macmillan. 20s.) THE Matay 
REGIMENT. By M. C. ff. Sheppard. (Department of Public Relations, 
Malay Peninsula; London: Malayan Information Agency. 2s. 6d.) 
WEAPONS OF WorLD War II. By G. M. Barnes. (London: Macmillan ; 
New York: Van Nostrand. 42s.) Of these seven books, only two 
recount the story of operations against the enemy, a third is a regimental 
history, while the remaining four are concerned with various aspects 
of the activity behind the front which is important in all wars and during 
World War II played a larger part than ever before. 

Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart tells his tale from the standpoint of a high 
British official He began the war as expert on Central Europe and 
the Balkans in the Political Intelligence Department of the Foreign 
Office, later became head of the Political Warfare Executive, and through- 
out was officially in touch with the Czechoslovaks in exile in England. 
Native shrewdness and a richly varied experience induced a certain 
scepticism which helped him to restrain British propaganda, especially 
to the Germans, from some of the wilder follies to which doctrinaires 
or enthusiasts would have committed it. Throughout the war he was 
in touch with very high official and ministerial circles, and his book is 
a treasure-house of excellent stories. One that can bear retelling at this 
time concerns Dunkirk. M. Subotié, then Yugoslav Minister in London, 
was sceptical about Britain’s future and required “a miracle ”—the 
rescue of half the British troops at Dunkirk—before he would have 
faith. Mr. Lockhart (as he then was) had just been told the latest figures 
by the Admiralty and said to M. Subotic: ‘‘ Your Excellency, you have 
got your miracle—and the English have performed it. As a Scot may 
I give you a sound tip. You never must underestimate the English. 
They are never more dangerous than when they seem at their last gasp. 
It’s the fog that does it. Anyone who can breathe in this climate has a 
second wind that lasts forever.” Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart is himself 
no bad judge of second wind, enjoying this also among other qualities 
which include quick and subtle judgment of men, tact, charm, and an 
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ability to write that makes this one of the best books of war memoirs 
so far published. 

The next two books deal with parts of the scene in Germany. Mr, 
Dulles headed the work in Switzerland of the Office of Strategic Services, 
and his duties therefore required him to establish contact with the 
German underground, a task which he carried out with such marked 
success that he actually knew and cabled Washington a week beforehand 
about the then impending attempt to assassinate Hitler which was 
actually made on July 20, 1944. Official duties in Germany after V-E 
Day enabled Mr. Dulles to widen his knowledge about the plot against 
Hitler both from survivors who escaped execution and from voluminous 
documents. Germany's Underground is thus a book of exceptional 
authority on a subject about which the full truth will now never be known, 
The story of the forces inside Germany which opposed Hitler is one of 
great and lasting tragedy. Those forces included some of the best 
Germans, true patriots and idealists of the finest water, and the execution 
of so many thousands of them and their associates after the failure of 
the attempt of July 20, 1944, has robbed Germany and Europe of men 
who can ill be spared. 

German research during the last war was also fortunate in the high 
quality of the man chosen to report on it. Colonel Simon, throughout 
the war the Director of the Ballistics Research Laboratories of the 
Ordnance Department of the U.S. Army, is a trained engineer and 
scientist whose pre-war and war experience of weapon research and 
development fitted him exceptionally for the task of investigating and 
appraising German weapon research. That Colonel Simon found much 
German work and organisation of the highest quality was to be expected 
in view of the excellence of many German arms as proved on the Allies 
themselves. Examples include the V-2 rocket, the Schnérkel equipment 
which made it unnecessary for U-boats to surface, as well as many 
more technical devices, instruments and techniques (by no means all 
of them actual weapons) which Colonel Simon describes or alludes to. 
But the Germans also suffered from serious deficiencies, some of which 
were directly attributable to Hitlerism and totalitarian government, 
Much of Colonel Simon’s material thus bears on the broader subject 
of the proper organisation of research, and it is therefore to be hoped 
that his book, which is important, will receive serious consideration 
by those responsible for organising our own work in the same field. 

Two university historians, both of whom saw war service in the 
United States Navy, write about American naval operations during the 
war. Dr. Morison, Jonathan Trumball Professor of American History 
at Harvard University, was commissioned in the U.S. Naval Reserve 
early in 1942 with the sole duty of preparing a history of United States 
naval operations in World War II. Thereafter Professor Morison, 
with the rank of captain, spent more than half his war service at sea, 
serving on active duty on eleven ships and emerging with seven battle 
stars on his service ribbons. His history is planned in thirteen volumes, 
of which the present is the first to be published. His war experience 
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gave him great advantages. “‘ Historians in years to come,” he writes, 
“may shoot this book full of holes; but they can never recapture the 
feeling of desperate urgency in our planning and preparations, of the 
excitement of battle, of exultation over a difficult operation successfully 
concluded, of sorrow for shipmates who did not live to enjoy the 
victory.” Moreover, “historians with military experience will always 
be more tolerant of failure or lack of success than those without it, 
because they well know how a slight factor beyond his control may make 
ot break a military commander.” Personal impressions and oral 
testimony are not, however, Professor Morison’s only resources. 
Documents have also been searched rigorously. The subject of the 
ptesent volume is “‘ Torch,” the North African campaign of 1942-43 
which completed in the West the cleansing of North Africa which the 
Eighth Army under General Montgomery had already begun in Egypt. 
Professor Morison’s narrative is full and informative and will always 
remain an important source for the events it describes. 

Mr. Woodward, Associate Professor of History at Johns Hopkins 
University, who served during the war as intelligence officer in the 
office of the Chief of Naval Operations, has chosen as his subject the 
battle for Leyte Gulf, the greatest naval battle of the Second World 
War and the largest engagement ever fought on the high seas. This 
battle resulted from the heavy three-pronged Japanese assaylt aimed 
on October 25, 1944, at the American beachhead in the Philippines. 
British preoccupation with the course of events in the West and in 
Burma caused this major struggle to receive at the time less attention 
than it deserved. For the Japanese the battle represented the supreme 
naval effort of the war. The Japanese ships engaged included nine 
battleships, two of them new ships of the Yamato class, which were 
designed as the most powerful warships in the world and far outweighed 
the heaviest American ships. Admiral Yonai, Navy Minister in the 
Koiso Cabinet, later stated that he fully realised that the defeat at Leyte 
“was tantamount to loss of the Philippines”; while as to its larger 
significance he said, “‘ I felt that that was the end.” Professor Woodward 
has written the first full account of this decisive battle. His book is a 
careful narrative, both restrained and objective, based on official Japanese 
and American records. 

The Malay Regiment is an official regimental history of a body of 
troops which the tragic course of events in Malaya has hitherto robbed 
of the appreciation that is its due. General Percival, G.O.C. Malaya 
during the Japanese campaign there, pays tribute in a foreword to the 
way in which the young and untried soldiers of the regiment acquited 
themselves, especially during their stubborn defence of an important 
tidge at the height of the Battle of Singapore when they set a fine 
example of steadfastness and endurance. 

Weapons of World War LI is a reference work consisting in the main 
of informative descriptions of American weapons which those interested 
in such matters will find fascinating. .The author, Major-General G. M. 
Barnes, is a retired officer who served 36 years in the United States 
Army, most of the time on research and development in the field of 
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ordnance matériel. The weapons described—many of the descriptions 
give valuable detail—include small arms, body armour, aircraft arma- 
ment, artillery, ammunition of all kinds, rockets and rocket launching 
equipment, and tanks and other armoured vehicles. A summary account 
of the organisation and functioning of the Ordannce Department of 
the U.S. Army explains in some measure its methods of working with 
scientists, technicians and industry. The success of these methods was 
such that during the last three years of war more than 1,000 major 
weapons and items of equipment were conceived, developed, designed, 
tested, standardised, and placed in quantity production. 


THE GREAT POET 


THe ENGuisH PoEMs OF JOHN Miron. (Published by The World 
Classics. 35. 6d.) The World Classics have just published a small, 
pocket edition of Milton’s poems, which is in itself a most welcome event 
for admirers of Milton who wish to have his poetry as their constant 
companion. Not only does this little book contain all his poems, but 
also an introduction by Mr. Charles Williams, and a Reader’s Guide 
compiled by Mr. Walter Skeat. Both of these will add greatly to the 
reader’s enjoyment and understanding of Milton’s verse. Of late years 
Milton has been subjected to criticism. Mr. Williams shows himself, 
in this introduction, to be a learned and able defender of the great poet’s 
reputation. As he points out, the advantage of recent attacks has been 
to make a reconsideration of Milton’s position as a poet, instead of mere 
acceptation of an accomplished fact. Revolt is almost inevitably bound 
to grow against complacent acceptance, even of genius, and as a result 
of this an atmosphere of gloom and austerity has come to obscure 
Milton’s character, making of him an inhuman and forbidding figure. 
His poetry has been spoken of as heavy, difficult, and above all insensitive. 
Mr. Williams deals with the criticisms of Milton as a man and a poet, 
and he writes with great power of conviction where he deals with the 
allegation that Milton was an inhuman poet. The extracts which he quotes 
from Paradise Lost have a tragic beauty as great as in any poetry ever 
written. Mr. Williams writes, “So far from being granite, his verse is 
a continual spring of beauty, of goodness, of tenderness, of humility.” 
In a sense Milton was a Puritan, and from this sprang the intolerance and 
harshness of which he was capable, as well as the nobility of his character. 
But through it all ran an exquisite appreciation of beauty and joy which 
is particularly apparent in the earlier poems. But to accept the two sides 
of his character is to fail to understand the man and his genius. An 
invaluable contribution to this book is the Reader’s Guide at the end by 
Mr. Walter Skeat. A great deal of care and work has gone into its 
compilation, and it will be welcomed by all readers. Mr. Skeat has selected 
the more obscure passages and classical allusions, and gives a short 
explanation of each one. This is arranged so that the reader can have no 
difficulty at all in looking up the reference he wants. Not many people 
nowadays has Milton’s profound classical knowledge, therefore it will 
greatly add to their enjoyment in reading to be able took up words and 
names of which they do not know the full meaning. 
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POLITICAL STUDIES 


From LurHer To Hirier. By William Montgomery McGovern. 
(Harrap. 215.) LeviaTHAN. By Thomas Hobbes. (Blackwell. 85. 6d.) 
THE SECOND TREATISE OF CiIviL GOVERNMENT. By John Locke 
(Blackwell. 85. 6d.) On Liperty. CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT. By John Stuart Mill. (Blackwell. 85. 6d.) FREEDOM 
AND CIVILISATION. By Bronislaw Malinowski. (Allen and Unwin. 
16s). THE THEORY OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC ORGANISATION. By 
Max Weber. (William Hodge. 305.) These six books represent as 
it were a mere cupful drawn from the stream of political, social and 
economic studies of widely varying kinds and merits which pour steadily 
from the press. All of them written or edited by eminent scholars, 
their very appearance testifies to the depth of current concern with the 
crisis in Western Civilisation. All embody an effort to draw under- 
standing and guidance from study of the past. In political theory 
alone—itself a potent inspirer and justifier of political action—Professor 
McGovern’s book takes the longest view. Its framework and focus 
suffer from over-concern with “‘ Fascism ” and neglect of other no less 
pernicious doctrines—faults doubtless resulting from the fact that the 
book was planned and at least part of the text written at an early stage 
of the last war; but these distortions are not fatal. Wide and exact 
knowledge, a clear mind, and an eye for essentials enable Professor 
McGovern to present a remarkably perspicuous and interesting account 
of writers in what he calls the authoritarian and étatist (or state-revering) 
tradition as contrasted with the democratic and individualistic current 
in Western political thought. Particularly interesting is Professor 
McGovern’s summary of the ideas of a number of late 19th and early 
zoth century writers—they include men as different as William James, 
Bergson, Nietzsche, Sorel, Pareto and Houston Stuart Chamberlain— 
with whose writings most of us have only a very superficial acquaintance. 
It is to be hoped that some day Professor McGovern will turn his gifts 
of clear and summary presentation to making a similar book about 
writers in the democratic and individualistic tradition whom here he 
perforce neglects. 

The present editions of Hobbes’s Leviathan, Locke’s Second Treatise 
on Civil Government, and John Stuart Mill’s Liberty and Representative 
Government are reprints in excellent type and format which are especially 
welcome to-day when standard classics and most other books are in 
sadly short supply. Each text is prefaced by an admirable introduction. 
“The Leviathan is a masterpiece,” writes Mr. Michael Oakeshott, 
“and we must understand it according to our means.” Mr. Oakeshott 
goes on to point out that the Leviathan is also “a myth, the transposition 
of an abstract argument into the world of the imagination,” the creation 
of which is ‘an accomplishment of art that Hobbes, in the history of 
political philosophy, shares only with Plato.” Mr. J. W. Gough puts 
his finger on a grave weakness, which had many unfortunate conse- 
quences, when he says that Locke “‘ lays too much emphasis on rational 
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choice by individuals, and seems unaware of the solidarity of society, 
or of the strength of such ties as race or nationality.” And Mr. McCallum, 
in his introduction to Mill, probes very deep when he writes that “ there 
is one division in modern thought that is always significant, the division 
between those who deny and those who believe, whether in theological 
or philosophical terms, in original sin in man;” adding shrewdly 
elsewhere that “‘ it may be held that a neglect or disbelief in the inherent 
potentialities of man for evil has been not only a moral error but the 
prime political error of our age.” 

Freedom and Civilisation is the work on which Professor Malinowski, 
the famous anthropologist, was engaged at the time of his sudden 
death in May, 1942. This book is an attempt to analyse the meaning of 
freedom both in terms of individual experience and within the framework 
of social institutions. Especially interesting are Professor Malinowski’s 
comments on war, which is certainly one of the great enemies of human 
freedom. Throughout Freedom and Civilisation the argument suffers 
from what can only be described as the author’s blindness to the life 
of the spirit, the ultimate human source of the freedom with which he 
is concerned. Even so, the vigour and fertility of Professor Malinowski’s 
mind, the acuteness with which he interrogates his own wide reading 
and experience, make this book and its argument most stimulating 
even to those who cannot accept many of its assumptions or conclusions, 

Professor Max Weber was a German scholar who died in 1920 at 
the early age of 56 but whose intellectual power and breadth have won 
increasing attention in recent years to his contributions to social studies, 
The Theory of Social and Economic Organisation, one of his most important 
works, is a diagnosis of the situation of Western Civilisation as Weber 
saw it developing which is remarkable both for its sober realism and 
the intellectual sophistication with which an immense complexity of 
problems is approached. Weber’s realism and his profound historical 
grasp made him understand that in 1920—a moment when many lighter- 
headed spirits thought they could discern the approach of the Kingdom 
of Heaven—what in fact lay ahead was not the full flowering of summer 
but rather “‘a polar night of icy darkness and severity.” The same 
realism enabled him to understand that history was not the inevitable 
unrolling of blind ‘‘ forces” but was often crucially influenced by the 
conduct and character of individuals. At the same time Weber’s intel- 
lectual grasp enabled him to forge an analytical instrument of great 
power, which makes the present book a fundamental contribution to 
modern theoretical social studies. 


A FORGOTTEN EMPIRE 


Tue Ancient Maya. By Sylvanus Griswold Morley (Stanford Univer- 
sity Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 555.) Perhaps the 
outstanding creators of civilisation in the New World were the ancient 
Maya, a people inhabiting the Yucatan area of Central America, whose 
undistinguished descendants live in the same area to-day; and in the 
present work by the most distinguished living Maya archeologist the 
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story of this people is told with authority in a single volume for the first 
time. The foundations of Mayan civilisation were agricultural, resting 
upon the successful cultivation of maize in peculiar and difficult condi- 
tions; its material and cultural achievements soared to remarkable 
heights on the wings of practical, esthetic and intellectual gifts of a 
rare order. The cities of the ancient Maya were substantial and complex, 
their architecture massive and imposing, their sculpture elaborate and 
imaginative. Like the ancient Egyptians and such peoples as the Khmers 
of Cambodia and the builders of the great rock-cut temples of Java, 
the Maya were gifted engineers, whose work was all the more remarkable 
in that it was accomplished by man-power alone and without metal 
tools of any kind. The intellectual power of the Maya enabled them, 
like the Chinese, to develop an ideographic script and made them 
astronomers of great ability, the range and accuracy of whose knowledge 
was not paralleled even by the ancient Egyptians until Ptolemaic times. 
The great deficiency in our knowledge of Mayan life occurs in literature. 
No original Mayan historical manuscripts have survived, though some 
historical knowledge has filtered through via the early Spanish historians 
who wrote soon after the Spanish conquest of the country. There is 
no Mayan poetry, nor do we possess religious or philosophical writings 
from the priests, a class of great power, whose doctrines won acceptance 
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even by those who participated as victims in the blood-stained Mayan 
rites of human sacrifice. These major gaps in our knowledge rob 
Mayan civilisation of most of its warmth and humanity, and deprive 
us of the material for detailed understanding of Mayan political life, 
We do know, however, that prolonged wars between city states played 
their part in causing the breakdown of what Maya scholars call the Old 
Empire ; and that after a renascence of creative activity had established 
a New Empire, internecine warfare (in which this time professional 
soldiers of Mexican origin joined) once again led the Maya along the 
same sad path towards weakness and political disintegration until 
Spanish conquest overwhelmed them. It is a fascinating tale that Mr. 
Morley tells in this clearly written and splendidly illustrated book, a 
tale in which we may draw warning from downfall and refreshment 
and renewed inspiration from achievement. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


An ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGION. Edited by Vergilius Ferm. (New 
York : The Philosophical Library ; England: John Crowther (Printers) 
Ltd., Crowther House, Bognor Regis. 615. 6d.) This encyclopedia has 
been compiled with the object of providing an authoritative and up-to- 
date reference work of handy desk-size. The topics dealt with are very 
wide, and include the theologies of the major religions, denominations 
and cults (with special attention to Biblical literature and Christian 
theology), ecclesiastical history and polity, and a wide range of subjects 
from the fields of philosophy, psychology, ethics and sociology in so 
far as they bear on religious thought and interests. The treatment of 
material is historical and descriptive rather than apologetic. Biblio- 
graphies include recent literature. Cross-references are full. The editor, 
Dr. Vergilius Ferm, who is President of the American Theological 
Society, has drawn for the detailed work on a team of nearly 200 scholars, 
many of them leading authorities in their own fields. What has emerged 
is a very full and useful work of reference which packs an amazing 
amount of information in a very small space. In all, about three-quarters 
of a million. words, printed in small but clear and well-spaced type, 
have been got into some 850 pages; which in itself is a remarkable 
feat of printing. The book is not without faults. The contributors are 
too exclusively an American company to represent adequately the 
religious currents even of the English-speaking world. The treatment 
of subjects sometimes suffers accordingly. It is, for example, absurd 
that Bishop Butler, one of the greatest of English theologians, should 
be disposed of in only 19 lines, whereas his American contemporaty 
Jonathan Edwards receives 49 lines of text plus 10 of bibliography. 
Again, some Christian subjects (e.g., the Eastern Churches) do not 
receive space commensurate with their importance ; while the treatment 
of the non-Christian religions, though remarkable for the ground 
covered in small compass, is often excessively compressed. Occasionally 
the demands of brevity have overborne a contributor’s skill; though 
other articles are models of conciseness, authority and penetration. 
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The compilation of encyclopedias is one of the most exacting of the 
literary arts, calling for great knowledge, a broad but true sense of 
proportion, high scholarship, imagination to understand readers’ needs, 
and skill and self-discipline in writing. An Encyclopedia of Religion, 
despite not unimportant shortcomings, will be widely useful in its field, 


THIRTY-ONE SONGS BY THE Way. By Philip Robinson. (The Fortune 
Press. 55.) Mr. Robinson is already familiar to National Review readers 
by his articles, and now he has published a small book of poems. The 
volume is divided into two parts. The first is devoted to his journeyings 
in Colombia, South America. Through his verse Mr. Robinson gives 
us a vivid picture of this alien country with its colour, and sun, and 
dark-skinned, picturesque people. In the poem “‘ The Train Halts,” 
we can see the rough, noisy scene, with barefoot girls crying their wares 
of fruit and sweetmeats, aged fortune-tellers, the newspaper boy, and over 
all the shimmering, noonday heat. Then there is a description of a little 
town with sunbaked adobe houses, and the brilliant colour of the flowers 
under the eucalyptus trees. These poems are written with a real apprecia- 
tion of the beauty and mystery of that strange, exotic land. With all 
that the last poem, “‘ In Exile ” is full of nostalgia for the grey skies and — 
healing rain of England. The second part is devoted to a collection of 
miscellaneous poems, which show less originality, but there is a tragic — 
power in “ The Monster.” Mr. Robinson is undoubtedly at his best in 
his descriptive passages. 
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